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PREFACE 


This study has grown out of an interest in the philosophy of 
language in antiquity, and more especially, in the Stoic contribu- 
tion to Greek theorizing about language. The general plan to 
reconstruct the Stoic analysis of language as part of the program 
initiated in the nineteenth century by Schmidt,2 Zeller,? and 
Steinthal,? and more recently reopened by Lukasiewicz,4 Mates,® 
and Kneale and Kneale,® led directly to a detailed study of Galen’s 
De Captionibus, a major source of information on the Stoic doctrine 
of ambiguity in language. This monograph is a record of the fruit 
borne by research on this Galenic work. 

De Captionibus is one of Galen’s 118 extant treatises, although 
Galen is reputed to have written between 500 and 700 volumes.’ 
Despite its title, De Captionibus (On Fallacies) is not a work solely 
or even primarily on fallacies. Rather it is a treatise on language, 
and it may be described fairly as one of the last ancient Greek 
inquiries into the nature of language. 

The objectives of this monograph are to reconstruct, to illu- 
minate, and to make accessible to philosophers and scholars alike 
two neglected chapters in the history of logic and of the theory of 
meaning—the Galenic and Stoic analyses of ambiguity in language. 
The introductory essays, the translation, and the textual com- 
mentary are each designed with those ends in view. The unveiling 
of these pioneer efforts to systematize the notion of ambiguity 
is of interest to contemporary philosophers of language and linguists 


1 Rudolph Schmidt, Stoicorum Grammatica (Halle: Eduard Anton, 1839). 

2 Eduard Zeller, The Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, trans. by O. J. 
Reichel (New York: Russell & Russell, 1962), pp. 70-124. 

3H. Steinthal, Geschichte dev Sprachwissenschaft ber den Griechen und 
Rémern, Pt. i (Berlin: Ferd Dummlers, 1890), pp. 271-319. 

4 Jan Lukasiewicz, ‘Philosophische Bemerkungen zu mehrwertigen 
Systemen des Aussagenkalkuls,’ Comptes Rendus des Séances de la Société 
des Sciences et des Lettves de Varsovie XXIII (1930), 51-77. 

5 Benson Mates, Stoic Logic (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1953), pp. 11-41. 

6 William Kneale and Martha Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1962), pp. 138-58. 

? The count of 118 extant works is that of John E. Sandys, in A History 
of Classical Scholarship, Vol. I (3rd ed.; Cambridge University Press, 1921), 


Pp. 329. 
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on at least two accounts: first, these ancient theories represent 
legitimate attempts to explain the same linguistic phenomenon 
which is today being discussed; and second, Galen’s theory provides 
a general framework within which the analysis of ambiguity may 
profitably be elaborated. 

Needless to say, the intellectual significance of this often ignored 
Galenic treatise lies principally in the substantive theories it 
expounds. On the one hand, Galen proposes an original theory of 
ambiguity—an effort to classify every type of linguistic ambiguity 
by reference to theoretical principles. To the present day it has 
yet to be replaced by a general theory that accounts for every 
linguistic ambiguity.’ Galen’s overlooked achievement is a tribute 
to his ability as a philosopher of language, and justifies his pro- 
motion from ‘footnote rank’ in histories of philosophy to the 
rank of philosophers with interesting things to say on certain 
but not on all topics. Galen has offered in his theory an answer 
to the question of what sorts of ambiguity can occur in language. 

The two other theories contained in De Captionibus are of especial 
interest to the historian concerned with the philosophy of language 
in antiquity. In Chapter 2 Galen expounds his own general theory 
of language. Its central doctrine is that the essence of language is 
to signify and it specifies various degrees of clarity by which 
language may convey meaning. 

In Chapter 4 Galen assumes the role of doxographer and provides 
the most systematic account of the Stoic theory of ambiguity 
in our extant tradition. Each of these theories is discussed (and 
reconstructed) in the Introduction.® A separate chapter is devoted 
to a consideration of the method Galen employs to develop his 
theory of ambiguity. There the historical inspiration for both the 
method and its contents is discussed.1° 

Galen’s treatise is nominally on fallacies due to language, and 
their analysis relies on an analysis of the concept of ambiguity. 
I have provided an essay on the relation between ambiguity and 
fallacy due to language to resolve certain fundamental issues. 
An effort is made also to lend more perspective to Galen’s analysis 

8 Constituent-structure linguists and exponents of transformational 
grammar in this century analyze grammatical ambiguity, not all ambiguities 
in language. See infra p. 13, n. F4. 

® See infra Chapters IV, V, and VII. 


10 See infra Chapter VI. 
2 See infra Chapter IT. 
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by expounding Aristotle’s teaching on fallacy and ambiguity, 
which Galen takes as his point of departure in De Captionibus.¥® 

The synoptic analysis of Galen’s treatise is designed to aid the 
reader in following our philosopher’s often obscure line of argu- 
ment.4® The English translation given is based entirely on the 
Gabler edition! except where note is made to the contrary, and 
a reprint of that edition constitutes part of Chapter 1X below. The 
textual commentary that follows is intended (mainly) for the use 
of the specialist. There historical, philological, and grammatical 
analyses explain and support the English translation, and scattered 
related remarks are made which are of relevance to the under- 
standing of the Greek text. 


12 See infra Chapter IIT. 

18 See infra Chapter VIII. 

14 Carl Gabler, Galeni Libellus de Captionibus quae per Dictionem Fiunt 
(Rostock, 1903). 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER ONE 


SOME PRELIMINARIES: 
GALEN AND DE CAPTIONIBUS 


Galen’s De Captionibus, or De Captionibus penes Dictionem 
Tlepi téiv map& thy AgEw copicudtawv (On Fallacies due to Language) is 
an introductory text presumably designed for beginners in logic. 
Stoics would call it a treatise on dialectic, whereas we might be 
more inclined to say that it covers topics falling under the heading 
of informal logic, the philosophy of language, or the theory of 
meaning. The only other extant treatise of Galen’s that is strictly 
on logic, is the Institutio Logica,’ which has recently been explored 
by J. Mau,? J. Kieffer,s and Kneale and Kneale.4 De Captionibus 
on the other hand, has received short shrift in the literature, 
being alloted but brief mention, description (which is sometimes 
inaccurate), or quotation, by Kneale and Kneale,® Sarton,® Sandys,’ 


1 Galen, Institutio Logica, ed. by K. Kalbfleisch (Leipzig: Teubner, 1896). 
Of Galen’s monumental treatise, De Demonstratione, only fragments are 
preserved. They are collected by Iwan Miller in ‘Uber Galens Werk vom 
wissenschaftlichen Beweis,’ in Abhandlungen der Philosophisch-Philologischen 
Klasse dey Kéniglich Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. XX 
(Munich, 1897), pp. 405-78. In the catalogue of his own writings, Galen 
takes credit for 124 books on grammar, dialectic, and philosophy. (Note 
that a treatise may be composed of one book or two or ten.) Among these 
numerous writings are commentaries and essays on the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Eudemus, Chrysippus, and other classical and 
Hellenistic philosophers. See Galen, De Libris Propriis, in Opera Omnia, 
ed. by C. G. Kithn, Vol. XIX (Leipzig, 1821-1833), pp. 43-48. (Hereafter 
it is referred to as the Kuhn ed.) 

2 Jiirgen Mau, Galen, Einfiihrung in die Logik: Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar mit deutscher Ubersetzung (Berlin: Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1960). 

8 John S. Kieffer, Galen’s Institutio Logica: English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Commentary (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1964). 

4 Kneale and Kneale, (The Development of Logic) pp. 182-85. 

5 Kneale and Kneale, p. 182. De Captionibus is described in passing as 
a ‘little tract on fallacies.’ 

6 George Sarton, Galen of Pergamon (Lawrence: University of Kansas 


Press, 1954), P- 71 
7 J. E. Sandys, (A History of Classical Scholarship. Vol. I), p. 329. 
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Coxe,8 Schmidt,® Prantl,!° and Hamblin." At least one reason 
for this is the condition of the Greek text, which as it appears in 
Kithn’s 1827 edition stands in need of further serious editing.” 
The present study, however, is based on a ‘new’ edition of the 
text, prepared as a 1903 inaugural dissertation by Carl Gabler, a 
student of K. Kalbfleisch.1* In his edition, Gabler has compared 
the only extant manuscript of De Captionibus (the sixteenth 
century Ambrosian Q3, [M in the apparatus]) with the text as it 
appears in the Aldine (Venice, 1525[A]), the Froben (Basel, 1558([B}), 
the Charterian (Paris, 1639-76[Ch]), and the Kihn (Leipzig, 
1821-33 (K]) editions of Galen’s works. In addition he provides a 
full apparatus on each page, a set of textual observations, and an 
index verborum. 

After Hippocrates, Galen is the most distinguished physician in 
antiquity,4 but he was also known as a philosopher of considerable 
reputation and influence, although not of the same stature as 
Plato, Aristotle, or Chrysippus.!® Apart from Aristotle, in the 
Renaissance Galen was the most influential Greek writer on the 
subject of scientific method.!6 He is now, in addition, recognized 
as a reputable logician.1” Born c. 129 A.D. in Pergamon of an 


8 J. R. Coxe, The Writings of Hippocrates and Galen (Philadelphia: Lindsay 
and Blakiston, 1846), p. 480. Coxe writes that in De Captionibus Galen 
‘takes notice of the sophisms in conversation . : 

® R. Schmidt, (Stoicorum Grammatica), pp. 52-53. 

10 Carl Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendland, Vol. I (Leipzig, Hirzl, 
1855), PP. 576-77. Prantl’s remarks on De Captionibus Chapter 4 seem 
inaccurate: ‘...an elmer anderen Stelle erhalten wir eine Probe der peri- 
patetischen Bestrebungen auch in diesem Zweige der Logik, insoferne Galenus 
acht Arten der Amphibolie speciell namhaft macht.’ 

11 C. L. Hamblin, Fallacies, University Paperbacks (London and New 
York: Methuen & Co., 1970), p. 98. 

12 Galen, De Captionibus penes Dictionem, (Kiihn ed.) Vol. XIV, pp. 
582-08. 

18 A reprint of Gabler’s edition may be found infra pp. 88-112. 

14 ‘Galen,’ Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1968, IX, p. 1083. 

1® Galen is mentioned as a philosopher by Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 
Commentaria in Aristotelis Topicorum Libros Octo, ed. by M. Wallies, (Berlin: 
Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (henceforth, C.I.A.G.)), Vol. II, Pt. 2, 
P. 549, 1. 24. 

16 Neal W. Gilbert, Renaissance Concepts of Method (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960), p. xxvi. 

17 1. M. Bocheriski, La Logique de Théophraste (Fribourg: Collectanea 
Friburgensia, 1947), p. 20. Bocheriski writes, ‘Galien était un logicien de 
marque; trés courant de la littérature logique de son temps, assez exact, 
original méme.’ 
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architect-mathematician Nikon, Galen heard lectures of the four 
principal philosophical schools—the Platonic, Peripatetic, Stoic, 
and Epicurean.18 Having studied at Smyrna and Alexandria, he 
eventually became court physician to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
and to his heir Commodus. Galen died in 199 A.D. 

Galen’s father advised him not to be hasty in proclaiming alle- 
giance to any one sect, but rather to inquire for many years without 
committing himself to a school. By Galen’s own admission, he 
followed this advice.!® In the nineteenth century literature on 
Galen, however, he is classified as either an Eclectic Peripatetic 2 
(by Zeller) or as a Later Peripatetic #4 (by Prantl). In De Cap- 
tiontbus Galen’s bias is in favor of Aristotle and Plato and against 
the Stoics, with no perceptible evidence of Epicurean interest. 
In De Placitis Galen’s arguments are by and large against the 
Stoics and in favor of Plato and Hippocrates.?2 The evidence 
points to Galen’s being in general an Eclectic, but more Platonic 
than Peripatetic. A more systematic study of Galen’s thought 
is required, however, before any firm conclusion can be drawn 
in this regard. 

De Captionibus is best understood in its philosophical context or 
setting. It appears to stand squarely in the tradition of studies 
proposing, identifying, and describing fallacies or invalid argu- 
ments. In Greek philosophy, Plato’s Euthydemus is a pioneer 
work in the field, whereas Aristotle’s Sophistict Elenchz is a later, 
more comprehensive effort. In the Euthydemus, we recall, two 
Sophists, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, argue by means of 
their sophisms (or fallacies) that it is impossible to tell a lie (284C), 
that Ctesippus’ father is a dog (298E), and that if a man knows 
one thing, he knows everything (294A). At Euthydemus 278B, 


18 Galen, De Animi Peccatis Dignoscendis, in Scripta Minora, ed. by 
J. Marquardt, Vol. I (Leipzig: Teubner, 1884), pp. 31-32. 

19 Tbid., pp. 32-33. 

20 Eduard Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, rev. by W. 
Nestle and trans. by L. Palmer, Meridian Books (13th ed.; Cleveland: World 
Publishing Co., 1969), p. 297. 

21 Prantl, p. 559. Though Prantl classifies Galen as a Later Peripatetic 
in logic, he notices that Galen is in general known as an Eclectic philosopher. 

22 Galen, De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, ed. by Iwan Miiller (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1874). In this treatise Galen argues against the Stoics that the 
tripartite soul—intellect, spirit, and appetite—is located respectively in 
the brain, the heart, and the liver, and furthermore, he claims that Plato 
and Hippocrates agree with him. 
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through the mouth of Socrates, Plato identifies one source of 
sophisms as being ambiguity (h t&v dvougtwv Siapopa), which is 
the subject that occupies most of Galen’s attention in De Cap- 
tionibus. 

Aristotle’s Sophistict Elenchi, on the other hand, provides rules 
for the production and identification of sophisms. With regard to 
its relationship to the Euthydemus, Kneale and Kneale state 
that it resembles Plato’s dialogue (‘from which about a tenth 
of its examples could have been drawn’) in that the majority 
of the examples are both fallacious and trivial in content.*? The 
only serious examples in the Sophistict Elencht are mathematical 
(squaring the circle) 24 and metaphysical (the Third Man).?° 

With respect to the sillier sophisms, E. Kapp’s view seems 
correct—that they had become ‘syllogistical games’ that were 
played as mental exercises by beginners in philosophy.** Their 
ridiculous content had two primary virtues; to wit, it made such 
exercises enjoyable and amusing for the participants,?’ and it 
was no threat to the established doctrines of the school.*8 

Though there is evidence that certain sophisms were used in 
debate in the laws courts of antiquity,?® there is reason to believe 
that these arguments also had a purely theoretical use. Along 
these lines, Kneale and Kneale suggest that certain teachers of 
sophistry studied sophisms for the purpose of formulating principles 
of logic.8° Such principles might be formal or otherwise, depending 
on the method or interests of the investigator. And it seems reason- 
able to believe that it was an enterprise of this nature that occupied 
Galen’s attention (at least partially) in De Captionibus. 

We might well wonder why Galen undertook to write this 
introductory treatise on sophisms due to language. One obvious 
motivating factor is Galen’s commitment as a teacher. Galen seems 
to imply in one passage that he held classes in the recognition 
of valid arguments and that by learning to identify valid arguments, 

23 Kneale and Kneale, p. 13. 

24 Aristotle De Sophisticis Elenchis 11. 17112-18, and Kneale and Kneale, 

Btsk 
: 28° Soph. El, 23. 17836-39. 

#6 Ernst Kapp, Greek Foundations of Traditional Logic (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942), p. 64. 

27 See Plato Respublica 7. 539B. 


28 Kapp, p. 64. 
*® For an example, see Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae 5. 10. 405. 
30 Kneale and Kneale, p. 14. 
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his students could immediately detect sophisms when proposed 
to them.3! In De Captionibus Galen makes use of the opposite 
method for the instruction of beginners—teaching the recognition 
of (and principles behind) certain invalid arguments. 

A more general motive for Galen’s writing this treatise and a 
more impelling reason for his great interest in sophisms becomes 
clear from a further look at Galen as a physician-philosopher. 
As the outstanding logician and scientist of his day, Galen under- 
takes to refute opinions of his physician colleagues whom he 
often refers to as sophists,32 and correlatively to demonstrate 
his own findings.®3 As N. Gilbert has expressed it, 


Throughout his life he [Galen] held to a strict ideal of scien- 
tific proof and campaigned against the lax methods of his 
fellow physicians, who were inclined to accept received views 
without seeking a sound basis for them in experience or logic. 
He insisted that the characteristic of the doctor who seeks 
to achieve a firm grasp of the principles of his craft must be, 
not respect for the opinions of Plato or Aristotle or anyone 
else, but only regard for the truth.*4 


Proceeding in accordance with Galen’s principles requires adherence 
to method. An essential component of this method is the avoidance 
of ambiguity in language. 

In a passage referred to and translated by Gilbert,?> Galen 
writes that the investigator who uses demonstrations must take 
account of both things and their names. In addition he must 
learn to distinguish differences in words from differences in the 
things they signify. Galen’s method to mark these distinctions 
is twofold—first, to begin with the differences in things alone, 
making certain by demonstration that the problem at hand is 
concerned with these things solely, and second, to pursue the 
discussion in accordance with each separate name assigned to 


31 Galen, De Animi Peccatis Dignoscendis (Scripta Minora) Vol. II, p. 57. 
In this work Galen describes sophisms as false arguments which through 
adulteration resemble true arguments (p. 56). 

82 An example may be found in Galen’s On the Natural Faculties, trans. 
by A. J. Brock, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1916), 1.13, (p. 55). 

33 For an example, see ibid., 3.1. (p. 225). 

#8 Gilbert, p. 14: 

SSR 0rd ap. 20. 
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each separate thing, without changing the meaning of a word in 
any way but preserving it as it was fixed at the beginning.®® 

These preliminary remarks should suffice to make clear where 
the question of ambiguity in language enters Galen’s discussion 
of method; namely, at rock bottom. The absence of ambiguity 
is a basic requirement for all scientific discourse. Ambiguity must 
be avoided by the competent ‘investigator at all costs and if it 
is used by another in argument, it must be detected and exposed 
for immediate refutation of a false or unwarranted opinion. In 
this light one easily recognizes the utility Galen must have intended 
for De Captionibus as a training manual for philosophers and 
physicians. 

86 Galen, De Methodo Medendi (Kiihn ed.) Vol. X, pp. 44-45. Some of 
the ideas here seem to be a legacy of Plato’s Cratylus (387D-388B). 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE CONCEPT OF AMBIGUITY AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE STUDY OF FALLACY 


In this chapter I describe the general concept of ambiguity and 
show its relation to the study of fallacy. The Greek inquiry into 
these topics is set in more general perspective when located within 
the conceptual framework that is proposed here. 

As a purely desciiptive feature of language, ambiguity is properly 
analyzed by the linguist or philosopher of language. Ambiguity 
has many uses, however, and depending on its context, may be 
deemed to be either a desirable or undesirable linguistic phenomenon. 

When skillfully employed in literature, for example, ambiguity 
may be highly desirable. There its use is encouraged when it 
enhances the effectiveness of a poem or prose work, as when its 
presence contributes to the intended production of humor.! Con- 
sider the passage in Alice 1n Wonderland in which Alice and the 
others are drenched in the pool of tears and the Mouse promises 
to make them dry, stating, ‘This is the driest thing I know,’ and 
then proceeds to recite a tedious excerpt from a British history 
book! 2 

Furthermore, the use of metaphor introduces ambiguity into 
language, which scientific and philosophical discourse could 
scarcely do without. For example, some theorists characterize 
a covering law or scientific nomic generalization as an instrument 
for predicting future events, and some mathematicians, without 
incoherence, call a number a poznt on a line. 

On the other hand, ambiguity is undesirable in discourse when 
it tends to cause misunderstanding. Specifically, in logical argument 


1 Max Black, in The Labyrinth of Language, Mentor Books (New York 
and Toronto: New American Library, 1968), p. 157, n. 1, observes, ‘Poets 
as well as punsters, often get their best effects by meaning more than one 
thing at the same time . .. these depend upon the schooled hearer or reader 
perceiving both meanings at once, not in order to hesitate between them, 
but rather in order to appreciate their relation and interplay.’ 

2 Lewis Carroll, The Annotated Alice: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass, ed. by Martin Gardner, Forum Books (New 
York: World Publishing Co., 1963), p. 46. 
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ambiguity may be said to rate high negative value, for an inference 
made on the basis of an ambiguous premise may be invalid. 

The present discussion will begin by delimiting the concept 
of ambiguity through negative characterization. Then definitions 
of ambiguity will be offered. 

First of all, ambiguity is not vagueness. A word is vague when 
there is a large area of uncertainty as to its application.? For 
example, the general term ‘middle-aged’ is vague because the 
borderline of its applicability is wide. It means ‘of the time of 
life between youth and old age,’ but it is unclear whether ‘middle- 
aged’ applies (or is true of) a thirty year old or a thirty-five year 
old.4 

Moreover, ambiguity is not multiple applicability either in the 
trivial or non-trivial sense. Trivially, every general term (or count 
noun) is multiply applicable in that it may be true of, or truly 
predicated of, more than one thing. For example, ‘man’ is true 
of both Chrysippus and Galen. Non-trivially, a term is multiply 
applicable by virtue of applying to more than one kind of thing. 
An example from Aristotle is ‘contingent,’ which is said to applv 
to three kinds of thing—what is necessary, not necessary, and 
possible.> But ‘contingent’ does not mean these three things, and 
hence is not a case of ambiguity.® 


3 On the subject of vagueness, see William P. Alston, Philosophy of Lan- 
guage (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 84-90. On vagueness, 
W. V. O. Quine, in Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass.: M.1.T. Press, 1960), 
p. 126, states: ‘Commonly a general term true of physical objects will be 
vague in two ways: as to the several boundaries of all its objects and as to 
the inclusion or exclusion of marginal objects. Thus take the general term 
‘mountain:’ it is vague on the score of how much terrain to reckon into each 
of the indisputable mountains, and it is vague on the score of what lesser 
eminences to count as mountains at all.’ 

4 Quine (Word and Object, p. 127) notices that vagueness is at times 
of value even to the philosopher. He writes that vagueness ‘is an aid in 
coping with the linearity of discourse. An expositor finds that an under- 
standing of some matter A is necessary preparation for an understanding 
of B, and yet that A cannot itself be expounded in correct detail without, 
conversely, noting certain exceptions and distinctions which require prior 
understanding of B. Vagueness, then, to the rescue. The expositor states 
A vaguely, proceeds to B, and afterward touches up A, without ever having 
to call upon his reader to learn and unlearn any outright falsehood in the 
preliminary statement of A.’ 

5 Analytica Priova 1. 3. 25%37-39. 

® In the Soph. El. one is tempted to believe that Aristotle is not quite 
straight on the notions of ambiguity and multiple applicability, (both 
of which he calls ‘moAdayé¢ Aeydueva’). For there he introduces the study 
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Finally, ambiguity is not indeterminacy of speech act. That 
is, a sentence is not ambiguous because its utterance may count 
as the performance of two or more speech acts. For example, 
the sentence ‘I am in pain’ has only one sense (and one set of truth 
conditions), but it is unclear whether by uttering it I am making 
a complaint, expressing discomfort, or merely stating a matter 
of fact. 

Now that several kinds of linguistic phenomena have been 
ruled out as being ambiguity, the next question to decide is what 
it is that is ambiguous. It has been suggested that ambiguity is a 
function not of words and sentences but rather of particular 
utterances, the datable uses of words and sentences.” That is, 
though ‘pen’ as a word has two meanings, ‘animal enclosure’ and 
‘writing instrument,’ the datable use of the sentence ‘The pen is 
quite large’ (by someone entering a farm yard) is unambiguous. 
Although neither Aristotle nor Galen explicitly distinguishes 
the ambiguity of a word or sentence in a datable context, each 
does presuppose (and so does the present discussion) that ambiguity 
is primarily a property of sentences and that the ambiguity of 
these sentences is left unresolved by the contexts in which they 
occur.® 


of sophistical refutations by reference to the fact that the same sentence 
or word signifies more than one way because the number of words and sen- 
tences is finite, though the number of things (meayuarta«) is infinite (Soph. 
El. 1. 165%10-13). But aside from this remark, Aristotle’s discussion there- 
after in the Soph. El. concerns ambiguity and not multiple applicability 
of general terms. It may be noted that Aristotle refers to ambiguity by the 
expressions ‘duttéy,’ “moAAnyas Acyéueva,’ and ‘onuatvetv tact’ indifferently 
(Soph. El. 19. 177%9-12). 

7 On this topic, see G.E.L. Owen, ‘Aristotle on the Snares of Ontology,’ 
in New Essays on Plato and Aristotle, ed. by Renford Bambrough (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1965), pp. 74-75. Owen claims to draw his inspi- 
ration from P. F. Strawson, presumably in his article ‘On Referring,’ Mind, 
LIX (July, 1950). 

8 A worthwile discussion of the Greek and particularly Aristotle’s notion 
of a sentence is Jaakko Hintikka’s ‘Time, Truth, and Knowledge in Ancient 
Greek Philosophy,’ American Philosophical Quarterly, IV (January, 1967), 
2-4. Hintikka instructively writes: ‘... for Aristotle the typical sentences 
used in expressing human knowledge or opinion are not among those Quine 
calls eternal sentences (or, even among standing sentences) but among those 
Quine calls occasion sentences. That is to say, they are not sentences to 
which we assent or from which we dissent once and for all. They are sen- 
tences to which we can subscribe or with which we must disagree on the 
basis of some feature or features of the occasion on which they are uttered 
(or written). In particular the sentences Aristotle is apt to have in mind 
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At any rate, Aristotle, Galen, and the present discussion assume 
that the word is the minimal unit of ambiguous discourse. The 
following purports to be a general definition (in terms of necessary 
and sufficient conditions) of what is ordinarily called homonymy,?® 
the clearest case of lexical ambiguity. The reliance of this definition 
on the notion of linguistic paraphrase obviates any commitment 
to meanings over and above those expressible by paraphrase 
values: 7° 


a word w is homonymous if and only if w admits of (at least) 
two paraphrases, x and y, and x and 
¥ are not paraphrases of one another 


Paraphrases for a word w may be specified as answers to the ques- 
tion, ‘what does w mean?’ As an example of a homonym, consider 
‘light.’ It is ambiguous because it admits of two paraphrases, 
‘having little weight for its size’ and ‘pale in color,’ which are not 
paraphrases of one another. Clearly, in the case of homonymy the 
paraphrase relation fails to have the Euclidean property, which 
may be diagramed as follows (‘——~’ being read ‘is paraphrased by’): 


—> paraphrase , 
word w i} 
— paraphrase , 


In the case of univocity, on the other hand, the paraphrase relation 
has the Euclidean property; for all the paraphrases of a univocal 
word are paraphrases of each other. 

The paraphrase relation is both symmetrical and nonreflexive. 
It is symmetrical in that an expression, e.g., ‘light’ and its para- 
phrase ‘pale in color’ are paraphrases of one another. It is non- 
reflexive because an expression, e.g., ‘light’ is not a paraphrase 


are temporally indefinite; they depend on the time of their utterance... . 
Aristotle would apparently have accepted the doctrine that the sentence 
‘It is raining’ is made true or false by different sets of facts accordingly 
as it is uttered today or yesterday.’ 

® Henceforth, two words will be said to be homonyms if they have different 
paraphrase values, but are formally indistinguishable both orthographi- 
cally and phonologically, their etymological careers, whether the same or 
different, being counted as irrelevant. 

10 The notion of paraphrase value (although extended here) derives 
from the analysis of Irena Bellert and Henry Hiz, in ‘Paraphrastic Sets 
and Grammatical Analysis, Part 1,’ University of Pennsylvania Transforma- 
tions and Discourse Analysis Papers, No. 59 (1965). 
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of itself. A paraphrase by its very nature must be a rewording 
of that which is to be paraphrased. 

It may be noted that the above definition of homonymy is 
specified independently of the semantic notion of truth. One might 
take Quine’s tack 1! and describe an ambiguous word as one 
which may be both true and false of the same thing. For example, 
‘light’ may be true and false of a black feather. But it seems 
reasonable to suppose that this characterization of lexical ambiguity 
by reference to truth and falsity reflects, in terms of truth con- 
ditions which may differ, the difference in paraphrase value of 
an ambiguous general term. 

As was suggested above, ambiguity is primarily a function of 
sentences, whether it occurs in literature, the sciences, or in logic. 
Hence our discussion will focus on the formulation of a definition 
of sentential ambiguity. Such a definition resembles our definition 
of lexical ambiguity by its reference to paraphrase values: 12 


a sentence! s is ambiguous if and only if s admits of (at 
least) two paraphrases, ¢ and u, 
and ¢ and w are not paraphrases 
of one another. 


All ambiguous sentences, not only those whose ambiguity is due 
to their grammatical or syntactic structure !* conform to this 


11 Quine, (Word and Object), p. 131. 

12 The relation of sentential paraphrases is symmetrical and nonreflexive 
like the relation of lexical paraphrases. The rewording of a sentence need 
not effect every word in it. Some words, e.g., proper names, that occur in 
a sentence may occur also in the paraphrase of that sentence. 

13 Included as a ‘sentence’ in this definition of sentential ambiguity are 
also clauses and phrases. See infra p. 13. n.14. 

14 The definitions of sentential ambiguity offered by exponents of con- 
stituent-structure and transformational grammar are in fact definitions 
of a species of sentential ambiguity; namely, grammatical or syntactic 
ambiguity. Such ambiguity arises from the disposition of a constituent 
(or constituents) in a sentence to play more than one grammatical role. 
According to John Lyons, in Introduction to Theoretical Linguistics (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), pp. 211-15, a constituent- 
structure analyst might define grammatical ambiguity as follows: a sen- 
tence (or phrase) is ambiguous if its non-linear constituent-structure may 
be resolved in more than one way. For example, the noun-phrase ‘new 
automobile shipment’ may be specified as ‘Adjective and (Noun, and Noung) 
or as ‘(Adjective and Noun,) and Noun,.’ The parentheses indicate what is 
being construed with what in each resolution of the structure of the phrase 
in question. 

For a transformationalist, on the other hand, a sentence is grammatically 
ambiguous if (at least) two deep structures correspond to its one surface 
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definition. Hence, it includes sentences whose ambiguity is due 
to homonymy: e.g., ‘The pen is constructed of metal,’ which may 
be paraphrased as ‘The small enclosure for animals is made of 
metal’ and ‘The writing instrument that uses ink is made of metal,’ 
sentences which are not paraphrases of one another. An example 
of a sentence with syntactic ambiguity is ‘The love of God is a 
pillar of the faith,’ which may be paraphrased ‘God’s love for 
men is a pillar of the faith’ and ‘Man’s love for God is a pillar of 
the faith.’ 

The definition above is designed to capture the general notion 
of ambiguity, in whatever sort of discourse it may occur. It might 
be objected that this definition is too narrow because it fails to 
include as cases of ambiguity examples that a literary critic like 
William Empson designates as such. But this may be countered 
by reference to Empson’s own admission that he uses ‘ambiguity’ 
in an extended sense.4® Empson counts as ambiguous those sen- 
tences with words that suggest various associations, or have 
different ‘incidental connections of meaning,’ which would not 
figure in the paraphrase value of these sentences (unless the notion 
of paraphrase value were also extended). 

The logician, on the other hand, may wish to define sentential 
ambiguity in a way that makes plain his interest in the subject. 
He might do so by reference to the notion of entailment, formulating 
the conditions of sentential ambiguity as follows: 


structure. Galen’s example of amphiboly, (De Captionibus (Gabler ed.) 
p. 88 ll. 10-13, [henceforth, 88,10-13]), yévorto xatadraBetv tov bv éué, is a 
case of a sentence with a surface structure which neutralizes the distinct 
transitive sentences embedded in the indirect discourse construction. (This 
transformational analysis is based on Lyon’s analysis of a Latin sentence 
with a similar surface structure, pp. 253-54). That is, either éy® xatéAaBov 
cov bv (‘I caught the boar’) or xarédaBe 6 b¢ éué (‘The boar caught me’) 
is embedded in the indirect discourse construction xataAaBeiv tov bv éyé, 
in which both ‘the boar’ and ‘me’ are in the accusative, and each of these 
nouns can function as either subject or object of xataAaBeiv. 

15 William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (3rd ed.; New York: 
New Directions Publishing Corp., 1966), p. 1. Here Empson writes, ‘An 
ambiguity, in ordinary speech, means something very pronounced, and as 
a rule witty or deceitful. I propose to use the word in an extended sense, 
and shall think relevant to my subject any verbal nuance, however slight, 
which gives room for alternative reactions to the same piece of language. 
Sometimes ... the word may be stretched absurdly far, but it is descriptive 
because it suggests the analytical mode of approach, and with that I am 
concerned.’ 
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a sentence s is ambiguous if and only if s admits paraphrases 
t and uw, at least one of which does 
not entail the other.1¢ 


Although this definition is elegant, it does not reflect as plainly 
as the following definition (of the same notion) the connection 
between an ambiguous sentence, entailment, and fallacy: 


a sentence s is ambiguous if and only if s admits paraphrases 
t and w, such that the conjunction 
of ¢ with another sentence v, entails 
some p, and the conjunction of u 
with v fails to entail that p. 


For example, consider as s, ‘Marblehill is a wealthy girls’ school.’ 
It may be paraphrased as #, ‘Marblehill is a wealthy school for 
girls,’ and as w, ‘Marblehill is a school for wealthy girls.’ According 
to the first proposed definition of sentential ambiguity, s is ambig- 
uous because of its paraphrases ¢ and w, neither entails the other. 

To illustrate that s is ambiguous according to the second proposed 
definition, another sentence (premise) must be introduced, »v. 
If we assume that v is ‘Each wealthy school for girls has a large 
endowment,’ then the conjunction of ¢ and v entails p, ‘Marblehill 
has a large endowment,’ but the conjunction of uw and v fails to 
entail #, and hence s is ambiguous. Even if both w and v were 
true, it is possible for # to be false, and hence # is not entailed 
by their conjunction. 

The leads to the next point—that the sentences into which 
an ambiguous sentence may be paraphrased need not differ in 
truth value. It is the case only that no logical contradiction results 
if it turns out that the paraphrase sentences do differ in truth 
value.!’ Clearly, that Marblehill is a school for wealthy girls is 
consistent with Marblehill’s not being a wealthy school for girls. 


16 T owe this formulation to Professor Brian Chellas. 

17 Aristotle states at Soph. El. 19. 177214-15, ‘That which is ambiguous 
is now true and now false, and what is ambiguous signifies that which is 
the case and that which is not the case,’ (my translation). Presumably 
Aristotle is here indicating a mark of linguistic ambiguity; namely, that 
an ambiguous sentence admits of distinct truth values. He most likely has 
in mind a sentence like ‘Speaking of the silent is possible’ (which is mentioned 
just two lines earlier in this passage), which on one reading is true, ‘It is 
possible that the things spoken of are silent’ and on another is false, ‘It 
is possible for one speaking, when he speaks, to be silent.’ (These two para- 
phrases may be found at Soph. El. 4. 166%12-14). Aristotle here seems to 
overlook the point that it is possible for both readings of an ambiguous 
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Precisely what is the logician’s interest in ambiguity? First and 
foremost, it is to decrease the amount of its occurrence both in 
his own discourse and in that of others. For ambiguity not only 
creates uncertainty as to the exact basis for an inference (when 
it affects a premise), but also causes fallacies. A fallacy due to 
ambiguity results when a premise is accepted in one sense, and a 
conclusion is illicitly drawn on the basis of that same premise 
taken in a different sense. And it may be noted that this invalid 
inference may be intentional (in the case of the sophist) or inad- 
vertent. 

What motivates the philosopher or logician to reflect on the 
nature of ambiguity is his desire to be able to recognize and avoid 
its occurrence in his own reasoning #8 (and of course, to detect it 
in the discourse of others). It is no wonder that a theory of ambi- 
guity is born within the context of the study of fallacy. The history 
of philosophy bears witness to the fact that the pioneers in the 
investigation of ambiguity were pioneers in the investigation 
of fallacy. And although their concern was with ambiguity as 
an undesirable phenomenon in language, their theoretical des- 
criptions of ambiguity are achievements in general linguistics. 


sentence to be true. In any case, Aristotle asserts at Categoriae 5. 4%36-4>1, 
that an unambiguous sentence like ‘A particular man is sitting’ is sometimes 
true and sometimes false, depending on whether the subject in question 
is sitting or standing. For more discussion of this passage, see Hintikka, 
in ‘Time, Truth, and Knowledge,’ pp. 2-4. 

18 See Aristotle Avs Rhetorica 1. 3. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ARISTOTLE ON FALLACY AND AMBIGUITY 


Galen’s De Captionibus may be seen as a legacy of Aristotelian 
inquiry into fallacy and ambiguity in language, and here I sketch 
Aristotle’s contribution in these areas. Though Galen is writing 
nearly five centuries after Aristotle, he treats the topic of am- 
biguity as if Aristotle were the only previous contributor worth 
taking seriously. This fact explains in part why De Captionibus 
is in form a kind of commentary on the Sophistici Elenchi but is 
in content a treatise on the correct use and abuse of language. 
In any case, by distinguishing the Aristotelian doctrine we may 
better appreciate Galen’s own achievement—the formulation of 
a comprehensive theory of ambiguity. 

We find that Aristotle has no general systematic teaching on 
ambiguity outside the context of his theory of fallacy but that he 
does have a special doctrine of ambiguity, ‘focal meaning,’ ? 
which has crucial implications with regard to the possibility of a 
science of metaphysics. Although this latter doctrine seems to 
play no part in Galen’s work on ambiguity, I adumbrate it here 
as part of the Aristotelian teaching on ambiguity to which Galen 
had access. 

One of the marks of the Aristotelian general doctrine of ambiguity 
is its lack of rigor, presumably the result of an absence of a theore- 
tical foundation. This is clearly emphasized in contrast with 
Galen’s teaching on ambiguity, which is imbued with a rigid 
theoretical framework. At any rate, Aristotle requests that the 
reader pardon the shortcomings of his treatment of reasoning ® 
(including fallacy and ambiguity), claiming that his own work 
is the first to be written on the subject. I shall proceed first to 
discuss Aristotle’s general teaching on fallacy and ambiguity, 
and afterward turn to his special theory. 

Aristotle’s doctrine on fallacy and ambiguity is preserved in 
his treatise Sophistict Elenchi, which is considered an appendix 


1 See infra pp. 29-31. 
2 Soph. El. 34. 184°1-8. 
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to his Topica, a handbook on reasoning from dialectical premises.‘ 
According to Ryle this exercise in dialectic is a formal debate, 
in which one participant is questioner, the other, answerer.’ In 
these eristic moots, 


The questioner can only ask questions; and the answerer 
can, with certain qualifications, answer only ‘yes’ or ‘no’.... 
The questioner has to try to extract from the answer, by a 
series of questions, an answer or conjunction of answers 
inconsistent with the original thesis, i.e. drive him into an 
‘elenchus.’ The questioner has won the duel if he succeeds in 
getting the answerer to contradict his original thesis, or else 
in forcing him to resign, or in reducing him to silence, to an 
infinite regress, to mere abusiveness, to pointless yammering 
or to outrageous paradox. The answerer has won if he succeeds 
in keeping his wicket up. .. . The answerer is allowed to object 
to a question on the score that, for example it is two or more 
questions in one, like have you left off beating your father?, 
or that it is metaphorical or ambiguous.® 


As Ryle suggests and Aristotle asserts, to drive an opponent 
into self-refutation (i.e., reasoning which contradicts a given 
conclusion) 7 is only one aim in such contests.® Nevertheless, 
Aristotle’s description and solution of the sophistical refutations 
take up the bulk of the discussion in the Sophistici Elenchi.® 
Aristotle characterizes sophistical refutations as refutations which 
appear to be genuine, but which are not, or as refutations which 
though genuine with respect to refuting some thesis, only appear 
to refute the thesis at hand.!° For Aristotle, fallacies 1! (sophisms) 


3 David Ross, Aristotle, University Paperbacks (London and New York: 
Methuen & Co., 1964), p. 59. In Organon, ed. by T. Waitz, Vol. II (Leipzig: 
Hahn, 1846), the Sophistici Elenchi forms Book Iota (IX) of the Topica. 
See Waitz, pp. 528-29. 

4 Aristotle Topica 1. I. 100%18-20. 

5 Gilbert Ryle, ‘Dialectic in the Academy,’ in New Essays on Plato and 
Aristotle (ed. by R. Bambrough), p. 40. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Soph. El. 1. 165%2-3. 

8 Four other goals are specified by Aristotle—forcing an opponent into 
falsehood, paradox, solecism and babbling. See Soph. El. 3. 165>13-22. 

® Chapters 4-11, 19-30. 

10 Soph. El. 8. 169%20-23. 

M4 At Soph. El. 4. 16621, 28, Aristotle calls them paralogisms. At Top. 
8. 12. 162>12 Aristotle includes arguments with false premises in the class 
of false (fallacious) arguments. Such arguments are of minimal interest to 
Aristotle in Soph. El., where he focuses on invalid and spurious arguments, 
the premises of which may very well be true. 
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and sophistical refutations as types of apparent forms of reasoning, 
coincide. Hence, here my practice is to use the terms interchange- 
ably. 

Aristotle divides the fallacies into two classes, those due to 
language (im dictione, mapa tiv déEtv) and those independent of 
language (extra dictionem, t&w tig dEewc).12 The six fallacies of 
the first class are caused either by ambiguity in language or by 
linguistic confusion,!’ whereas those of the second class are not. 
Specified as such, those extra dictionem are only negatively char- 
acterized by Aristotle. They are seven in number and display 
great diversity. For example, among them is the fallacy of the 
Consequent, which according to Ryle, is the sole logical or formal 
fallacy ‘about which Aristotle is perfectly clear in De Sophisticis 
Elenchis.’ * The fallacy of the Consequent occurs of course, when 
it is supposed that the conditional (i.e.,  D g) is convertible.’ 
For example, ‘If a man has a fever, then he is hot. Hence, if a 
man is hot, then he has a fever.’ 16 

At the same time, the class of fallacies extra dictionem contains 
the fallacy Ignoratio Elenchi, which occurs when a given refutation 
fails to conform with the definition of a refutation, and hence 
does not contradict the thesis to be refuted, though it appears 
to do so.!” The example Aristotle gives is a sophistical refutation 
of the thesis ‘Two is not both double and not double (the same 
number)’: 


(1) Two is the double of one. 
(2) Two is not the double of three. 
.*.(3) Two is both double and not double.?® 


Clearly the above fails to contradict the original thesis, though 
it may appear to, and hence is a case of Ignoratio Elenchi. But 
this fallacy does not seem to be a specific one, coordinate with 


12 Soph. El. 4. 16523-24. 

13 By linguistic confusion, I mean the taking of one word or sentence 
for another; that is, the confusing of one word or sentence with another 
word or sentence. 

ta Rvlewmp 05: 

18 Soph. El. 5. 167°1-2. 

16 Soph. El. 5. 167%18-20. 

17 Soph. El. 5. 167%21-23. It arises from ignorance of the notion of a 
refutation and is also called defect of definition (A ZAAewpig tod Adyou) of a 
refutation. 

18 Soph. El. 5. 167%29-30. 
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Accident,!® Secundum Quid,2° Many Questions,21 False Cause,” 
Petitio Principii, 2 the Consequent, and the six fallacies 7m dictzone. 
Rather it appears to be a generic fallacy under which the rest of 
the fallacies fall. And in a passage of reflective self-criticism Aristotle 
admits that it is possible to analyze all the fallacies he specifies 
as cases of Ignoratio Elenchi.24 Hence, Aristotle himself identifies 
and thereby acknowledges imprecision in his classification. That 
all the fallacies fall under one, however, is a claim independent of 
Aristotle’s observation that a given argument may have more 
than one flaw ** and may consequently be a case of more than one 
fallacy. For example, he notices that the above example of Ignoratio 
Elenchi may also be considered a case of one of the fallacies 2 
dictione (presumably Homonymy),?® and that a case of Accident 
like ‘The dog is yours. The dog is a father. Thus the dog is your 
father,’ may be held to be a case of ambiguity,?’ and thus, of some 
fallacy in dictione. 

Since the six fallacies 7m dictione are caused and denominated 


19 The fallacy Accident occurs when it is assumed that some attribute 
belongs to and is predicable of both a thing and its accident (Soph. Ei. 
5. 166528-30). E.g., ‘The dog is yours. The dog is a father. Thus, the dog 
is your father.’ (Soph. El. 24. 179934-35, 179°14-15.) 

20 The fallacy Secundum Quid occurs when in at least one of the premises 
of an argument something is predicated only in part which is taken as though 
it were predicated without qualification (Soph. El. 5. 16637-16741). E.g., 
‘The Ethiopian is black. The Ethiopian has white teeth. Thus, the Ethiopian 
is both black and not black.’ (Soph. El. 5. 167211-13.) 

21 The fallacy Many Questions occurs when one of the questions assented 
to (i.e., one of the premises) is really two but is treated as though it were 
singular (Soph. El. 5. 16738-16891). E.g., in the argument ‘ “‘Is a man” 
is true of A and B. Thus, if someone strikes A and B, he strikes a man, not 
men,’ the premise is a conjunction ‘A isamanand Bisa man’ butit is treated 
as if it were an atomic sentence, since the predicate ‘is a man’ occurs only 
once. (Soph. El. 5. 1685-7.) 

22 The fallacy False Cause occurs when in an indirect proof, a veductio 
ad impossibile, a premise is denied that is not required for the generation 
of the contradiction. (Soph. El. 5. 167%21-24.) 

#38 The fallacy Petitio Principii (Begging the Question) arises in an argu- 
ment in which the original point to be proved is assumed in proving that 
same point (Soph. El. 5. 167436-39). E.g., when one proves ‘the diagonal is 
incommensurable with the side’ by assuming ‘the side is incommensurable 
with the diagonal,’ (Top. 8. 13. 163®11-13). 

24 Soph. El. 6. 16817-20. 

88 Soph. El, 24. 179°17. 

26 Soph. El. 5. 167°35. 

2” Soph. El. 24. 179%38-180%1. See supra p. 20, n. 19. The Stoics might 
take this fallacy to be a case of ambiguity. See infra pp. 62-63. 
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by the kinds of ambiguity and linguistic confusion that affect 
one of their premises or their conclusion, Aristotle’s classification 
of these fallacies will be a classification of ambiguity in language 
and of linguistic confusion. The fallacies Homonymy, Amphiboly, 
and Form of expression *° arise from double meaning (ambiguity), 
whereas the fallacies Combination, Division, and Accent arise 
not from ambiguity but from linguistic confusion, that is, from 
the taking of one word or sentence for another. 

Galen, however, identifies Aristotle’s fallacies 7 dictione as 
cases of ambiguity only, not of linguistic confusion,?® and hence 
his reading of the Sophistici Elenchi is inaccurate. The discrepancy 
between what Aristotle’s teaching is and what Galen says it is 
may be attributable to Galen’s interest in a unified general account 
of ambiguity and his corresponding failure to appreciate the less 
than systematic nature of Aristotle’s discussion. This misreading 
of Aristotle is reflected in Galen’s own conception of the fallacies 
in dictione as being solely cases of ambiguity. Let us now turn to 
the individual Aristotelian fallacies 7m dictione, for they constitute 
Galen’s point of departure in De Captionibus.®° 

The fallacy Homonymy arises when two conditions are met. 
First, one of the words that occurs in at least one of the premises 
of an argument or in the conclusion is homonymous; that is, 
has two senses, and causes the entire sentence to be ambiguous. 
Second, the inference made assumes that the sentence in question 
means one thing, whereas it is assented to as a premise as meaning 
something else. One of the examples Aristotle gives of this fallacy 
is as follows: 


(xr) The man who has recovered is healthy. 
(2) The sick man has recovered. 
.’.(3) The sick man is healthy. 


28 With their first letters capitalized Amphiboly, Homonymy, and Form 
of expression refer to kinds of fallacies in this section on Aristotle. Uncapi- 
talized, amphiboly, homonymy, and form of expression refer to the modes 
of ambiguity which cause and denominate the corresponding fallacy. 

29 See Gabler’s edition of De Captionibus, infra p., 92, lines 8-11, (hence- 
forth, 92,8-11). H.W.B. Joseph commits this same error in expounding 
Aristotle on fallacies in An Introduction to Logic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906), p. 538. 

80 The order in which these six fallacies are discussed here diverges from 
Aristotle’s own, which is Homonymy, Amphiboly, Combination, Division, 
Accent, and Form of expression. I take the three genuine cases of ambiguity 
first, and then discuss the three cases of linguistic confusion. 
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(4) The sick man is sick. 
.*.(5) The sick man (x&uvwv) is both sick and healthy.** 


Aristotle points out that ‘sick man’ (‘xéuvwv’) means both ‘a man 
who is currently sick’ and ‘a man who was sick in the past.’*? In 
the above argument, presumably ‘sick man’ has the first sense in 
(4) and (5), but the second sense in (2) and (3)—otherwise no one 
would assent to (2) and hence (3) could not be inferred. The in- 
ference to (5) is made as though ‘sick man’ were univocal in all 
of its occurrences in the argument, which it is not. 

It may be noted that Aristotle’s notion of an homonymous 
word as one with (at least) two different definitions seems to 
coincide with his notion of homonymy in the Categoriae. Strictly 
speaking, however, there the things signified rather than their 
common name are said to be homonymous.*% 

The fallacy Amphiboly occurs when one of the constituent 
sentences of an argument is amphibolous, avd when the inference 
made assumes that the sentence in question means one thing 
(is univocal) whereas it is assented to by the answerer as meaning 
something else. A sentence is amphibolous for Aristotle when its 
words are univocal taken in isolation, but are ambiguous taken 
together.4 That is, amphiboly is not a question of one word with 
two senses, but of one sentence with an ambiguous syntactical 
structure; for example, the sentence ‘I wish you the enemy may 
capture.’ % In it none of the words is homonymous. The ambiguity 
arises from the fact that both ‘you’ and ‘enemy’ can assume more 
than one syntactic role; 1.e., each may be construed either as the 
subject or as the object of ‘may capture’.*® 


31 Soph. El. 4. 16538-16696. This example turns on a feature of Greek 
that is not reflected in the translation. This case of Homonymy arises because 
the present participle in Greek also serves as the participle of the finite 
verb in the imperfect. 

32 Soph. El. 4. 16682-4. 

88 Cat. 1. 141-3. In the Soph. El., the word is normally the homonym. 
See e.g., Soph. El. 4. 165%29-35. 

34 Soph. El. 4. 166%17-18. 

35 Soph. El. 4. 166°6-7. 

86 The above grammatical description is more Stoic and contemporary 
than Aristotelian. Although it is clear that Aristotle recognizes (albeit 
dimly) the notion of structural ambiguity, he lacks the technical terminology 
to express it more precisely than by saying that this sort of ambiguity arises 
from the combining of words that are univocal in isolation (Soph. El. 4. 
166917-18). 
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One of Aristotle’s examples of the fallacy Amphiboly is: 


(t) You insist on being what you insist on being. 
(2) You insist on a stone being. 
*.(3) You insist on being a stone.®? 


Here one assents to (2) as meaning ‘You insist that a stone exists,’ 
construing ‘stone’ as the subject of ‘being.’ But the inference 
that is made illicitly assumes that (2) means ‘You insist that you 
are a stone,’ construing ‘stone’ as the predicate nominative with 
‘being.’ 

The fallacy Form of expression occurs when one of the constituent 
words or sentences of an argument is ambiguous owing to its 
form of expression, and when the inference made assumes that the 
word or sentence in question has the sense which its form of ex- 
pression suggests. A word or sentence *8 is ambiguous due to form 
of expression when the form in which it is expressed is similar 
to the form of another expression, and it is supposed that because 
of this formal similarity, they are similar in significance. For 
Aristotle the difference in significance of two expressions which 
their form of expression disguises is specified by a difference in 
logic. That is, because of their likeness of form, such expressions 
are thought to have a similar logic, whereas in fact, they belong 
to different logical categories. As Aristotle points out, the meanings 
of the two expressions only appear to be similar by virtue of the 
language in which they are expressed.®® Nevertheless, for the one 
who is so deceived by appearances, the word or sentence does have 
a double meaning.” 

One of Aristotle’s examples of the fallacy Form of expression 
is as follows: 


(x) ‘He is cut,’ ‘he is burnt,’ ‘he is affected by a sensible 
object’ are similar expressions and all signify passivities. 
(2) Running, and telling are activities, and seeing is 


87 Soph. El. 4. 166%10-12, (adaptation of Loeb translation). In Greek 
the fallacy arises from the ambiguity of the second premise, which has an 
indirect discourse construction. The ambiguity results from the disposition 
of ‘At8ov’ (‘stone’) in the accusative case, to function as either subject 
of or predicate with the infinitive ‘elvav’. 

38 Aristotle seems indifferent as to whether form of expression applies 
to single terms or complexes of them. See Soph. El. 22. 

89 Soph. El. 22. 178923-24. Galen seizes upon this use of ‘appear’ in his 
own theory. 

aoSoph: El. 6. 168223-25,. 
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expressed in a form similar to that in which they are 
expressed. 
(3) Seeing is a way of being affected by a sensible object. 
-.(4) Seeing is both an activity and a passivity. 

Although one might grant that all the premises in the above are 
true, the argument is a case of the fallacy Form of expression: 
clearly, the inference of (4) presupposes that ‘seeing’ signifies and 
specifies the logical category ‘activity’ in (2), by virtue of the form 
in which it is expressed (namely, as an active participle).*? 

At this juncture I turn to those fallacies 7m dictrone which arise 
from linguistic confusion. The fallacy Combination occurs when 
in an argument a premise ~ with the words divided in a certain 
way is assented to, but is confused with another premise p’ which 
is combined in a different way, and the inference is invalidly 
drawn on the basis of p’. Aristotle provides the following example 
of Combination: 


(x) It is true to say at the present moment, you are born. 
.*.(2) You are born at the present moment. 


In this example, (I) is assented to with ‘at the present moment’ 
divided from ‘you are born’—it is written with a comma after 
‘moment’ and spoken with a pause after ‘moment.’ However, 
(x) is confused with another premise (sentence), (1’), ‘It is true to 
say, at the present moment you are born,’ which combines (or 
construes) ‘at the present moment’ with ‘you are born.’ And it is 
from this other sentence, (1’) that (2) is inferred. Clearly, (2) does 
not follow from (1) as stated. 

The fallacy Division is the converse of the fallacy Combination.*4 


41 Soph. El. 22. 178911-16. 

42 Although it does not turn on an ambiguity of the logical category 
being specified, a famous nineteenth century example of a fallacy arising 
from form of expression appears in J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, ed. by O. Piest 
(2nd rev. ed.; New York: Library of Liberal Arts Press, 1957), p. 44: ‘The 
only proof capable of being given that an object is visible is that people 
actually see it. The only proof that a sound is audible is that people hear 
it; and so of the other sources of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, 
the sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desirable is that 
people do actually desire it.’ 

48 Soph. El. 20. 177%20-22. This is a clear example of a fallacy that is 
non-syllogistic. 

44 These fallacies arise according to Aristotle, ‘because we suppose that 
it makes no difference whether the phrase be combined or divided, as is 
indeed the case with most phrases,’ (Oxford translation, Soph. El. 7. 169925- 
27). 
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Division arises when in an argument a premise p with the words 
combined in a certain way is assented to, but is confused with 
another premise p’ which is divided in a different way, and the 
inference is invalidly drawn on the basis of #’. For example, 


(1985 is 2eand 3. 
*.(2) 5 is even and odd. 


In the above, (x) is assented to as combined; that is, ‘2’ and ‘3’ 
together are predicated of 5. But (1) is confused with the following 
premise (1'), ‘5 is 2, and 3,’ which may be paraphrased ‘5 is 2 
and 5 is 3.’ In (z’) ‘2’ and ‘3’ separately (as divided) are predicated 
of 5. And it is on the basis of (1’) and the premises, ‘2 is even’ 
and “3 is odd’ that (2) is illicitly inferred. Again, as in the case of 
Combination, the fallacy occurs not from sentential ambiguity 
but from linguistic confusion. But what is the evidence for and 
against this interpretation which is consistently absent from the 
commentaries ** on the Sophistict Elenchi ? 

The prima facie evidence against my interpretation consists 
of statements by Aristotle which appear to suggest that in cases 
of Combination and Division, the fallacy depends on one sentence 
with two meanings; that is, on sentential ambiguity. For example, 
in indicating how to unravel these fallacies Aristotle states: 


...if the expression (Aéyoc) means something different when 
divided and when combined, as soon as one’s opponent draws 
his conclusion one should take the expression in the contrary 
way.*” 


And this suggests that the same expression (Aéyoc) has two mean- 
ings. Moreover, when he accounts for the fallacy Division, Aristotle 
states, 


For the same phrase (Adyoc¢) would not be thought always to 
have the same meaning when divided and when combined . . .48 


45 Soph. El. 4. 166433-34. 

48 IT am referring to Galen’s De Captionibus, and Pseudo-Alexander’s 
In Aristotelis Sophisticos Elenchos Commentarium. ed. by M. Wallies, 
(Berlin: C.I.A.G., 1898), Vol. II, Pt. 3, p. 56, 1. 27-p. 57, 1. 3, which mis- 
reads Soph. El. 6. 168%23-28 and follows Galen’s analysis, at Commentarius 
p. 23, ll. 4-11. I am referring also to the account of Edward Poste in Aris- 
totle on Fallacies (London: Macmillan and Co., 1866). 

47 Soph. El. 20. 177%34-35 (Oxford translation). 

48 Soph. El. 4. 166%35-36 (Oxford translation). 
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Here again Aristotle seems to be saying that the fallacy Division 
turns on the ambiguity of a single sentence, which may be construed 
in more than one way. 

However, there is good reason to believe that Aristotle is speaking 
loosely in these two passages and that it is his imprecision that 
has misled the commentators. Aristotle’s considered view of the 
matter seems to be reflected in the following statement, 


For of the fallacies connected with language, some are due 
to a double meaning, for example Homonymy, Amphiboly, 
and Similarity of form...whereas Combination, Division, 
and Accent are due to the sentence not being the same or 
the word being different.*® 


That the fallacies Combination and Division are not cases of 
ambiguity for Aristotle is further supported by his assertion with 
regard to the fallacy Division, 


For what turns on division is not really ambiguous, (for the 
sentence when divided is not the same sentence) . . .5° 


Aristotle’s view seems to presuppose the following as a necessary 
condition of sentential 5! identity: sentence s is identical with 
sentence s’ only if, when written, they have the same punctuation, 
and when spoken, the pauses are placed in the same places. Hence, 
in the example of Division above, the premise ‘5 is 2 and 3’ is a 
sentence different from that with which it is confused, namely 
‘5 is 2, and 3.’ If Aristotle had held that ‘5 is 2 and 3’ and ‘5 is 2, 
and 3’ are the same sentence with a double meaning, then it seems 
that his fallacies Combination and Division would be cases of the 
fallacy Amphiboly. But what Aristotle is saving in his more 
precisely formulated description of these fallacies 5? is that Com- 
bination and Division differ from Amphiboly in that they depend 
on linguistic confusion (the confusing of one sentence for another), 
whereas Amphiboly depends on ambiguity. 

The sixth Aristotelian fallacy 7m dictione is Accent, which seems 
to be the lexical counterpart of Combination and Division. The 
fallacy Accent arises when in an argument a premise # with the 
word w as constituent is assented to, but is confused with another 


49 Soph. El. 6. 168823-28 (adaptation of Loeb translation). 
50 Soph. El. 20. 1771-3 (adaptation of Loeb translation). 
51 Sentences here are sentence-types, not sentence-tokens. 
52 Soph. El. 20. 177838-177%9. 
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premise (sentence) #’ with the word w’ substituted for w, w differs 
from w’ solely by virtue of being accented *° differently, and 
the inference is invalidly made on the basis of p’ with w’. Aristotle 
observes that it is difficult to construct an argument of this type 
which is not written down.®4 it may be noted that in Aristotle’s 
time, breathings and accents were not generally written; in fact, 
written accents had not yet been invented.® Aristotle also reports 
that only a few examples of the fallacy Accent occur in any form.*6 
He offers the following as an illustration: 


(I) 00 xatadverg (where you lodge) is a house. 
(2) od xatadverc (you do not lodge) is a negation. 
*.(3) A house is a negation.®” 


In the above argument (1) is assented to with ‘od’ as constituent of 
the sentence, but the inference is invalid, for it assumes that (1) 
is another sentence altogether, ‘od xataAvers is a house,’ which 


c tJ ae 


contains the word ‘ov’ instead of ‘od’. Hence in the fallacy Accent, 
one sentence is confused with another sentence, and this sentential 
confusion results from taking one word with certain accentuation 
for another word with different accentuation.®® Hence, in Accent, 
the linguistic confusion is both sentential and lexical. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that Aristotle’s failure to coun- 
tenance the fallacy Accent as a case of ambiguity may be credited 
to his linguistic intuitions on the matter. As examples of accent, 
he refers to the words ‘épo¢’ (boundary) and ‘époc’ (hill), and 
there seems no question that when they are pronounced according 
to their breathings and accentuation they are distinct.°? When 


ce ? 


inscribed with their accentuation and breathing added, as ‘“ép0¢ 


cy 


and ‘dgoc’, they also seem to be two words. The problem Aristotle 
faces by denying that Accent is a case of ambiguity is that the 
word for boundary and for hill can be written without any ac- 


63 Accentuation includes breathings for Aristotle. See infra p. 28, n. 60. 

54 Soph. El. 4. 166°1-2. In speech, the fallacy Accent occurs when ‘the 
lowering or raising of the voice upon a phrase is thought not to alter its 
meaning ....’ (Soph. El. 7. 169%27-29, Oxford translation). 

55 See infra p. 28 n. 60. 

56 Soph. El. 21. 177°35-37. 

5? Soph. El. 21. 177°37-178%2. 

58 Joseph (p. 542) observes that the fallacy Accent ‘was perhaps distin- 
guished from Equivocation[Homonymy)], because words differently accented 
are not strictly the same word.’ 

58 Soph. El. 22. 177%6-7. Clearly when spoken, different phonemes are 
uttered. 
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centuation or breathing, in scriptura continua,® as ‘opoc’. In 
that case, ‘ogoc’ meets Aristotle’s criterion for lexical identity: 


In written language a word is the same when it is written 
with the same letters and in the same manner, though people 
now put in an additional sign .. . 


ov Ce 


Hence, on the condition that ‘dpoc’ and ‘égoc’ be written in scriptura 
continua as ‘opoc’, we have a case of double meaning.®* But Aristotle 
does not reduce the fallacy Accent to the fallacy Homonymy, for 
at least in spoken language Accent may be viewed as a case of 
linguistic confusion, rather than of ambiguity. 

Having considered Aristotle’s teaching on fallacy, we find that 
not all fallacies are cases of ambiguity,®* and that of the fallacies 
in dictione only three, Homonymy, Amphiboly, and Form of 
expression are cases of double meaning. Because of the imprecision 
that characterizes his descriptions of the fallacies, it is reasonable 
to believe that the Sophistict Elenchi represents an exploratory 
sketch made by Aristotle on the subject at hand. It may be noted 
that Aristotle does not irrevocably freeze the terminological 
usage that is developed in the Sophistict Elenchi.®4 


60 A. N. Jannaris, in An Historical Greek Grammar (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1897), p. 35, describes scviptuva continua as the Greek method 
of writing all words in a continuous line. H. W. Smyth, in Greek Grammar 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1956), p. 38, sec. 161, states 
that the practice of placing accents was initiated by Aristophanes of By- 
zantium at the library of Alexandria c. 200 B.C. But signs for accents and 
breathings were not regularly employed in manuscripts until after 600 A.D. 
Sandys (History of Classical Scholarship, Vol. I, pp. 126-27) writes that 
these ‘accents were invented with a view to preserving the true pronun- 
ciation, which was being corrupted by the mixed populations of the Greek 
world.’ According to Sandys (p. 97), Aristotle recognizes a symbol for the 
rough breathing, by which the inscribed units OPOXZ (boundary) and OPOL 
(hill) are distinguished, and it is called a mapdonuov (at Soph. El. 20. 177%6). 
Sandys suggests that OPOX (boundary) was written “OPOZ. 

81 Soph. El. 20. 1774-6 (modified Loeb translation). By the expression 
‘In the same manner’ Aristotle presumably means ‘in the same order of 
sequence.’ 

82 An analogous remark could be made about the fallacies Combination 
and Division when inscribed in scriptura continua. 

88 Soph. El. 20. 1777-10. 

4 For example, in his description of apparent enthymemes at Rhet. 2. 24. 
1401#1-8, Aristotle includes as a case of Form of expression one in which 
there is no ambiguity, but rather mere deception based on the form in 
which an apparent conclusion is expressed. He illustrates with the case of 
a rhetorician ending a discourse with a syllogistically expressed conclusion, 
‘Thus, so-and-so is such-and-such,’ so as to make his hearers think he has 
drawn the conclusion of a syllogism, whereas he has provided no reasoning 
for this apparent conclusion. 
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Nevertheless, Aristotle’s classification of fallacies and of am- 
biguity in language here does seem firmly grounded in strong 
philosophical and linguistic intuition. It is a mark of the seminal 
quality of his teaching on fallacy that its influence has been so 
pervasive in the history of philosophy from Galen to the present 
day. 

I now turn to Aristotle’s special doctrine of ambiguity, another 
section of the ancient philosophical landscape on the subject of 
double meaning. Aristotle’s notion of focal meaning ® or pros hen 
equivocity may be understood not as an outgrowth of the problem 
of fallacy but as a response to the problem of the possibility of 
the science of metaphysics, of being gua being, where ‘being’ 
is not univocal. 

Just as homonymy is a species of ambiguity, so focal meaning 
is Aristotle’s ‘sophisticated variant on the idea of homonymy.’ 
We recall that in the Eudemian Ethics Aristotle argues that there 
is no science of being or of the good because ‘being’ and ‘good’ 
are ambiguous.®’ The presupposition of this argument is that if 
there is to be a science of metaphysics, of being gua being, (or 
of ethics), then ‘being’ (or ‘good’) must be univocal. But Aristotle 
wishes to make room for such a science, and in Metaphysics T 2, 
Z 4, and K 3 Aristotle relaxes this requirement of strict univocity. 
As he states, 


Since the science of the philosophei treats of being gua being 
universally and not in respect of a part of it, and ‘being’ 
has many senses and is not used in one only, it follows that 
if the word is used equivocally (6uevsuwc) and in virtue of 
nothing common to its various uses, being does not fall under 
one science (for the meanings of an equivocal term do not 


65 The name ‘focal meaning’ was coined for this special doctrine of Aris- 
totle’s by G. E. L. Owen, in ‘Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works 
of Aristotle,’ in Avistotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, ed. by I. 
Diiring and G. E. L. Owen (Géteborg: Studia Graeca et Latina, 1960), 
p. 179. Focal meaning and its relation to Aristotle’s overall teaching on 
ambiguity is an enormously complicated subject and deserves separate 
treatment. Here I only roughly sketch what I take to be Aristotle’s doctrine. 

66 G. E. L. Owen, ‘Aristotle on the Snares of Ontology,’ in New Essays 
on Plato and Aristotle (ed. by R. Bambrough), pp. 72-73. Also on this 
and related points see Jaakko Hintikka, ‘Different Kinds of Equivocation 
in Aristotle,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy, 1X (July, 1971), 360ff., 
and Hintikka’s earlier article, ‘Aristotle and the Ambiguity of Ambiguity,’ 
Inquiry, II (Autumn, 1959), 137ff. 

87 Ethica Eudemia 1. 8. 1217°25-35. 
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form one genus); but if the word is used in virtue of something 
common, being will fall under one science.® 


And ‘being’ for Aristotle meets this requirement: 


There are many senses in which a thing may be said to ‘be,’ 
but all that ‘is’ is related to one central point (zpd¢ &v), one 
definite kind of thing, and is not said to ‘be’ by a mere am- 
biguity (6uwvbuwe).*? 

‘Healthy’ is said to have focal meaning by virtue of having 
various senses which when expressed in words ‘focus on’ or refer 
to one and the same thing, health. For example, when ‘healthy’ 
is predicated of a complexion, it means ‘indicative of health,’ 
whereas when ‘healthy’ is predicated of a daily walk, it means 
‘productive of health.’ 7° In like manner, ‘is’ (or ‘being’) is said 
to have focal meaning, since its various senses systematically 
depend on a basic sense, ‘being a substance’ which refers to one 
thing, substance. For example, in the sentence ‘Socrates is sitting,’ 
‘is’ signifies a position of a substance, whereas in the sentence 
‘Socrates is,’ ‘is’ means ‘is a substance.’ In fact, ‘being’ signifies 
the being of all the kinds of reality specified by the categories— 
substance, quality of a substance, quantity of a substance, relation, 
activity, passivity, place, time, position, and state of a substance.”! 

It seems that we may formulate the following as a criterion of 
focal meaning: “? 

a word w has focal meaning if: (a) w admits of different 
senses which are not totally distinct; and (b) these various 


senses (expressible in phrases or Adyot) are dependent on 
one basic sense of w. 


‘Being’ meets the above conditions, for the basic sense of ‘being’ 
is ‘being a substance’ and the other senses of ‘being’ are dependent 
on this sense. (The basic sense is the one that is included in the 
formulations of all the other senses of the word with focal meaning.) 


88 Metaphysica K. 3. 1060%31-36 (Oxford translation). 

69 Metaph. T. 2. 1003833-34 (Oxford trans.). 

7” Metaph. K. 3. 106195-7. These senses, but not the examples for 
‘healthy’ are Aristotle’s. 

1 Cat. 4. 1%25-2810; Metaph. I. 2. 10035-10; Metaph. A. 7. 1017%22-27. 

72 Strictly speaking, for Aristotle things are homonymous when the 
same word is predicated of them but in two different senses (Cat. 1. 191-2). 
Focal meaning, in a similar manner, could be said to apply to things of 
which word w is predicated, w meeting the conditions laid down above. 
Aristotle clearly talks about words being homonymous in the Soph. El., 
€.g., 4. 16530-35,. 
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Clearly, focal meaning permits Aristotle to shed the view that 
if a word has various senses, then it is homonymous without 
qualification, in which case those things of which it is predicated 
fail to form one genus, and do not fall under one science. Those 
things of which a word with focal meaning is predicated, on the 
other hand, may indeed form one genus” and fall under one 
science; e.g., those things of which ‘being’ is predicated. Hence, 
Aristotle’s special doctrine of focal meaning makes possible the 
science of being qua being. It may be noted that Galen wrote two 
(now lost) books on modAuyas Acyoueva ™ but that this notion 
plays no explicit role in his theory of ambiguity in De Captionibus. 
If challenged presumably Galen would classify focal meaning as a 
species of homonymy. 


73 ‘Genus’ here is not used strictly, since the categories are the greatest 
genera, properly speaking. 
74 Galen, De Libris Propriis (Kiihn ed. ) Vol. XIX, p. 45. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


‘LEXIS’ AND GALEN’S GENERAL THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


Although the title of Galen’s treatise suggests a tract strictly 
on fallacy due to lexis, De Captionibus is also (and is primarily 
of interest to us as) a treatise on AéEtc itself. I translate ‘lexis’ 
as ‘language’ except as it occurs in the formulaic name of the 
Aristotelian fallacy ‘etdog tH AéZews,’ which I translate ‘form 
of expression.’! ‘Lexis’ does not mean ‘style’ or ‘diction’? in 
De Captionibus and it does not correspond to lexis in the Stoic 
sense; namely, articulate sound that does not necessarily convey 
meaning.® 

For Galen lexis is both spoken and written language; that is, 
articulate sound and the symbols for articulate sound that convey 
meaning.* Since Galen has this dual conception of language, he 
would seem to fall in the class of Hockett’s laymen: 


The linguist distinguishes between language and writing, 
whereas the layman tends to confuse the two. The layman’s 
terms ‘spoken language’ and ‘written language’ suggest that 
speech and writing are namely two different manifestations 
of something fundamentally the same. Often enough, the 
layman thinks that writing is somehow more basic than speech. 
Almost the reverse is true.® 


In Galen’s defense it may be said that written language is more 
basic than spoken language in the sense that some fallacies due 


1 The rendering ‘form of expression’ conforms to the Oxford and Loeb 
translations of Aristotle’s fallacy of the same name. The only other Greek 
word in De Captionibus which is rendered ‘language’ is ‘8iéAextoc’, which 
occurs once, at 96,1. 

2 Often in earlier literature, ‘lexis’ means diction or style; e.g., Plato 
Leges 795e2, and Aristotle Ars Poetica 6. 1449b34. 

8 See Diogenes Laertius Vitae Philosophorum 7. 57. For the Stoics, a 
parrot is capable of /eais, but only men are capable of language (logos). 
See infra pp. 120-21. 

* Galen, De Placitis 2 (Mueller ed.) Vol. I, p. 195 ll. 3-4, and Galen, Com- 
mentarius III in Hippocratis lib. III Epidemiorum (Kiihn ed.) Vol. XVII, 
P. 758. 

® Charles F. Hockett, A Course in Modern Linguistics (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958), p. 4. 
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to language (e.g., Accent, Combination and Division) occur 
predominantly in ‘written language.’ In any case, it is clear that 
in De Captionibus the focus of the inquiry is as much on written 
as on spoken language. 

Russell’s description of pre-Austinian philosophical conceptions 
of language seems to apply perfectly to Galen: 


Philosophers, being bookish and theoretical folk, have been 
interested in language chiefly as a means of making statements 
and conveying information, but this is only one of its pur- 
poOscse ..." 


For Galen, not only is signifying the function of language, but 
it is its essence as well—what does not signify fails to be language 
(94,16-17). Galen is quite explicit about the use of language in 
De Placitis: 


We use names and linguistic communication (d1éAextoc) 
generally in order to express the thought in our mind that 
we have gained from examining the nature of things.® 


This conception of the use of language seems a legacy of the theory 
of Plato’s Cratylus, which holds that a use of language (more 
precisely, of names) is to enable men to teach things to one an- 
other,® that is, to convey information. 

Galen’s general theory of language takes as its basis the notion 
of language as a vehicle for the transmission of information. This 
theory consists in a classification of the degrees of clarity of com- 
munication that a language may possess. Besides shedding light 
on Galen’s understanding of language, this theory provides a 
framework for Galen’s theory of ambiguity. At any rate, this 
general theory of language specifies four ways in which language, 
as a set of words and sentences, signifies: (I) well, i.e., lucidly; (II) 
badly (ambiguously), i.e., obscurely with qualification within a 
linguistic community; (III) not at all, i.e., obscurely without 
qualification within a linguistic community; and (IV) not at all 

6 Henceforth, the names of the Aristotelian and Galenic modes of am- 


biguity, not just their corresponding fallacies, will begin with a capital 
letter. 

? Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits, Clarion 
Books (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), p. 57. For Russell, expressing 
emotion and communicating are its primary purposes. 

8 De Placitis 9 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, p. 734, I. 2-5 (DeLacy translation). 
‘Thought in our mind’ renders ‘tac xat& thy Poynv ddEac.’ 

® Cratylus 388ato. 
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relative to other linguistic communities. I propose to articulate 
the conditions for language signifying with these degrees of clarity, 
so as to lend some rigor to Galen’s analysis. 

I begin with the conditions for a word signifying well: 


a word of language L signifies well if and only if it means 
precisely one thing to users of L; ie., it admits of only 
one paraphrase, or it admits of more than one paraphrase, 
all of which are paraphrases of one another. 


For example, ‘onlooker’ in English signifies well, for it means 
precisely one thing to users of English. It admits of the para- 
phrases ‘a person who watches without taking part’ (a statement 
of the definition of ‘onlooker’), and ‘spectator’ (a synonym of 
‘onlooker’), both of which are paraphrases of one another. 

It may be noted that a word’s signifying well is specified in 
terms of the word’s having a uniform sense, expressible in para- 
phrases that are paraphrases of one another, not in terms of the 
word’s reference (e.g., referring or purporting to refer to only one 
extra-linguistic entity). Proper names like ‘Gerald Ford’ and 
‘Pegasus’ are words that have little or no sense, but each refers to 
or purports to refer to one and only one entity, the 35th President 
of the United States and the winged horse of Bellerophon, Although 
Galen does not deal with the special case of the proper name, 
it seems as though he would want to say that such terms (those 
that refer only and have no distinguishable sense), in addition 
to other words which have no sense independent of that which 
they contribute to the sentence as a whole in which they occur 
(e.g., articles, certain connectives 14), do ‘signify well’ in an at- 
tenuated sense—namely, if they occur in sentences that signify 
well. 

The conditions for a sentence signifying well are as follows: 

a sentence of language L signifies well if and only if it means 
precisely one thing to users of L; ie., it admits of one sen- 


tential paraphrase, or it admits of more than one such para- 
phrase, all of which are paraphrases of one another. 


The differences between a sentence’s and a word’s signifying 
well are most clearly perceived in the sorts of paraphrase!2 which 


10 The users of language L include every person who is properly described 
as knowing L. 

11 An example of such a connective is ‘or’ (#). 

72 On paraphrases and their relations, see supva pp. 12-13. 
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cases of each admit. Paraphrases of a word that signifies well either 
express one of its definitions % or consist of a synonymous word 
or phrase. Paraphrases of a sentence that signifies well will be 
paraphrases consisting of complete sentences, in which (normally) 
something is predicated of something else, and thus they will be 
paraphrases in which information is conveyed. 

The sentence “The vacation lasted a fortnight’ signifies well, 
for it means one thing—it admits of the following two paraphrases 
which are paraphrases of one another: ‘The vacation lasted two 
weeks’ and ‘It was a two week vacation.’ On Galen’s theory, the 
virtue of language is identified with signifying well,!4 although 
he does not use the term ‘cagpys or ‘capyvere’ (lucidity, clarity) 
in De Captionibus.® 

The vice of language, on the other hand, is signifying badly, 
which means signifying ambiguously, and for a word it may be 
specified as follows: 


a word of language L signifies badly if and only if it means 
more than one thing to users of L; i.e., it admits of two or 
more paraphrases that are not paraphrases of one another. 


Galen’s own example of a word that signifies badly is ‘xvwv,’ 
since it has several senses—‘canine animal,’ ‘Cynic philosopher,’ 
and ‘dogstar’—but not one definite and distinct sense (96,9-10). 

In De Placitis Galen cites another example of a word that 
signifies badly, which happens to be the preposition ‘&d’ (‘from’). 


13 A word, of course, may have two or more definitions. 

14 In On the Natural Faculties 1. 1., Galen states that the greatest virtue 
of language ( weylory AéZews &petH) is capyvera (clarity, lucidity). 

15 The origins of the doctrine of the virtue of language (or ‘style’) may 
be traced to Aristotle. At Rhet. 3. 2. 1404>1-3, the virtue of language, style, 
or diction (Aé&t¢) is said to be caphs, and Aristotle states that a sign of 
this is that if it (Adyoc) does not make its meaning plain, it does not perform 
its function (épyov). G. M. A. Grube, in The Greek and Roman Critics (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1965), p. 95, writes, ‘Aristotle will only recog- 
nize one virtue (&petyH) of style, which is lucidity, since the purpose of speech 
is to make one’s meaning clear. He does indeed recognize other qualities 
and discusses them at length, but lucidity is the only specific aveté or ex- 
cellence which fulfills the proper function of speech.’ Following up Aris- 
totle’s Rhet., Theophrastus enumerates four virtues of speech, eAdnviowdc 
(good Greek), capnverx (clarity), mpémov (appropriateness), and xataoxevh 
(elaboration). On Theophrastus’ account, see Grube, p. 107. The Stoics 
also have a doctrine of the virtues of language—good Greek, clarity, con- 
ciseness, appropriateness, and elaboration. See Diog. Laert. 7. 59. 
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It is said to mean both ‘bxé’ (‘by agency of’) and ‘é&’ (‘out of’). 
Hence, there is reason to believe that Galen’s theory extends to 
other word classes besides common nouns and verbs. 
Sentential bad (i.e., ambiguous) signifying may be formulated 
in this way: 
a sentence of language L signifies badly if and only if it means 
more than one thing to users of L; i.e., it admits of at least 


two sentential paraphrases that are not paraphrases of one 
another. 


Clearly, any ambiguous sentence will be a case of bad signifying. 
It will signify obscurely?” with qualification since it signifies 
more than one thing rather than signifying one thing distinctly. 

A more radical sort of obscurity than that engendered be merely 
ambiguous language is that which signifies not at all within a 
linguistic community—language which is obscure without quali- 
fication. For a word, it may be specified as follows: 


a word of language L signifies not at all if and only if it fails 
to mean even one thing to users of L; it does not admit of 
paraphrase. 


An example of such a word might be ‘dliturz’.15 Neither as a mere 
articulate sound (phonological unit) nor as an orthographical 
representation of that sound does it mean anything—it admits 
of no paraphrase. In fact, Galen does not countenance it as language, 
for such a ‘word’ is masquerading as a part of language but is not 
really a linguistic unit at all. Just as a man who pretends to be a 
flute-player but who cannot actually play the flute is not a flute- 
player, so ‘blitur:’ pretends to be a significant word, but is not, 


18 De Placitis 2 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, p. 213, ll. 6-13. The premise of Zeno 
of Citium that contains this ambiguity is at p. 205. ll. 15-16: ‘If vocal sound 
(pwvy) were sent forth from (&xé) the brain, then it would not be sent forth 
through (81a) the pharynx.’ (my translation) 

17 Galen may have borrowed this notion of obscurity from Aristotle. 
It is, after all, the negation of clarity as the virtue of language. At Top. 
5. 2. 12935-13044, Aristotle states: ‘... one must not use as signifying 
property either a word or an expression which is used with several meanings, 
because anything which has several meanings renders the statement ob- 
scure, since he who is about to argue is doubtful which of the various mean- 
ings his opponent intends.’ (adapted Loeb translation) For more on obscurity 
in Aristotle see Rhet. 3. 3. 1406°5ff., and 3. 5. 1407°12ff. 

8 “Blituri’ is the Stoic example of speech (lexis) which is &onuog (in- 
significant), at Diog. Laert. 7. 57. ‘&oyuoc’ is one of Galen’s terms for ‘ob- 
scure’ at 96,7. (His other term is ‘dcaghc’, at 96,7). 
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and hence is not a constituent of language (94,12-13). Again, 
proper names, which do not admit of paraphrase, but rather 
name or purport to name extra-linguistic entities, would seem 
to qualify as words which signify not at all on this reading of 
Galen. If confronted with this consequence of his theory, Galen 
might have produced another definition of a word signifying 
not at all (which permits proper names to signify well ‘in an 
attenuated sense’)!® as follows: 


a word of language L signifies not at all (in a loose sense) if 
and only if it is impossible for that word to occur (be used) 
in a sentence that either signifies well or signifies badly for 
users of L. 


Clearly, “bliturt’ would be such a word, and ‘Roosevelt’ and ‘or’ 
would not. 
The conditions for a sentence not signifying at all may be spec- 
ified in this way: 
a sentence of language L signifies not at all if and only if it 


fails to mean even one thing to users of L; i.e., it does not 
admit of sentential paraphrase. 


An example of such a sentence would be, ‘The erpt is on the orpt,’ 
which uses (not mentions) two insignificant words. The fact that 
the grammatical subject of the sentence is an unintelligible word 
(in the strict sense) and that the predicate ‘is on the orpt’ contains 
such a word prevents the sentence from admitting of paraphrase. 
A string like Plato’s ‘runs, walks, sleeps’ ®° fails to be a sentence 
that signifies not at all because it is not a sentence, and because 
it does not admit of sentential paraphrase, though each of its 
terms may be individually paraphrased. This string would prob- 
ably not count as a sentence on Galen’s view since it fails to mect 
minimal syntactic requirements for sentencehood.”} 

Galen rightly claims that no one would accept or propose a 


19 See supra p. 34. 

20 Plato Sophista 262»5. 

21 At 98,5-7, Galen defines a sentence as a combination of words, and 
he includes as words, verbs and nouns (names), For Plato, a string fails to 
be a sentence if it does not meet both syntactic requirements (combining 
dvéuara and équata, Soph. 262c2-5), and semantic requirements (predicating 
an action of a thing, Soph. 262e12-14, and bearing a truth value, Soph. 
263a11-263b3). Galen does not explicitly introduce these semantic consider- 
ations, but they are presupposed by the notion of a sentence conveying 
information, which seems to be a basic tenet of his doctrine of signification. 
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premise expressed in language that signifies not at all, i.e., obscurely 
without qualification (96,6-7). Furthermore, he maintains that 
such premises (or sentences) are the destruction of language, 
by which he presumably means that a language constituted solely 
of such sentences would cease to be language (96,13-14). 

The fourth way in which language may signify is not at all 
velative to a speaker of a different language. Clearly language 
may signify in either of the first three ways (well, badly, not at 
all) and still signify not at all relative to another linguistic com- 
munity. The conditions for this type of signifying may be specified 
as follows: 

a word w of language L signifies not at all relative to users of 
another language M if and only if w fails to mean anything 


to users of M who do not know L; i.e., w fails to admit of 
paraphrase for them. 


a sentence s of language L signifies not at all relative to users 
of another language M if and only if s fails to mean anything 
to users of M who do not know L; i.e., s fails to admit of 
paraphrase for them. 


Such a notion is presupposed by Galen’s claim that although 
the foreign languages Persian and Ethiopian do not signify ‘for us’ 
(i.e., for those who know Greek to the exclusion of Persian and 
Ethiopian), we may judge Persian superior to Ethiopian (94,20-96,2). 
We do so on the basis of their comparative sound, not in respect 
of how well they signify (96,2-3).2? (The precise point that Galen 
is making in this passage is that language that does not signify 
at all for us may still have accidental virtues, like sonority and 
calligraphy (94,18-20)). 

In sum, we find that Galen’s general theory of language is a 
theory of signification in terms of word and sentence meaning. 
His general theory clearly indicates the extent to which logical 
or scientific considerations dominate his inquiry into the nature 
of language. The degree of clarity with which a sentence signifies 
is a mark of type of argument of which it may be a constituent. 
If the premises and conclusion of an argument signify well, then 
the argument will not be a fallacy due to language, whereas if 
an inference depends on a premise or conclusion which signifies 


#2 Galen does not consider the possibility of words and sentences that 
are common, either phonologically or orthographically, to two languages, 
but which have different meanings. 
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badly, then the argument may be a fallacy due to language. Those 
sentences that signify not at all cannot be part of any argument. 
It may be noted that this theory, which is designed to describe 
the nature and function of language, omits all reference to the 
acts performable through the utterances of sentences?® besides 
that of conveying information.*4 In any case, Galen’s general 
theory of language, specifying four ways in which language may 
function (well, badly, not at all, not at all relatively), provides a 
framework within which one may more sharply focus on the notion 
of ambiguity, which is what signifying badly amounts to. 


23 J. L. Austin claims that the utterance of certain sentences constitutes 
speech acts, so-called ‘illocutionary acts,’ like promising, apologizing, 
thanking, sympathizing, cursing, etc., and holds that there are more than 
1ooo such acts. See his How To Do Things with Words, ed. by J. O. Urmson, 
Galaxy Books (New York: Oxford University Press, 1965), pp. 149, 159. 

24 For Galen of course, conveying information is not a speech act. It 
is an attribute of sentences that signify well or badly. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


GALEN’S THEORY OF AMBIGUITY 


The main original contribution of Galen’s De Captiontbus to 
the philosophy of language in antiquity is a theoretical description 
of linguistic ambiguity. Galen’s achievement may be described 
as an exhaustive classification (including definitions by genus and 
differentia) of every sort of ambiguity that occurs in language.’ 
Galen’s theory is designed both to yield a deeper insight into 
linguistic ambiguity and to reveal the true nature of this phenom- 
enon. 

Briefly, in his theory Galen appeals to five principles which 
govern all cases of ambiguity in language: Actuality, Potentzality, 
Appearance, Being Lexical, and Being Syntactic. Galen proceeds 
by accepting as ‘givens’ both Aristotle’s enumeration of the types 
of ambiguity ? and the following preliminary definition of sentential 
ambiguity : 

an ambiguous sentence =df. a sentence, the utterance or 


inscription of which has at least two 
distinct meanings.® 


From there he classifies and defines the types of ambiguity he 
himself countenances as follows: 


Homonymy =df. actual, lexical ambiguity 

Amphiboly =df. actual, syntactic ambiguity 

Accent =df. potential, lexical ambiguity 

Combination and Division =df. potential, syntactic ambiguity 
Form of expression(y) =df. apparent, lexical ambiguity 

Form of expressions) =df. apparent, syntactic ambiguity 


Galen claims that his method 4 shows that any case of ambiguity 


1 It is intended to apply to ancient Greek, but may be modified to apply 
to other natural languages, like English. See infra p. 45, n. 19. 

2 We recall that Galen misreads Aristotle on this topic since three of 
the latter’s modes (Accent, Combination, Division) are cases of linguistic 
confusion, not of ambiguity. See supva pp. 24-28. 

8 As reformulated here, Galen lifts this from Soph. El. 4. 165>29-30. 
See 90,20-21. 

4 See infra pp. 50-52, and 104,3-5. 
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in language will fall under one of these jointly exhaustive and 
mutually exclusive headings.® 

Now that Galen’s theory has been expounded in skeletal form, 
I turn to describing more completely the substance of the theoretical 
principles he invokes. Only a detailed analysis of the scope, content, 
and implications of Galen’s theory will do justice to his insight into 
this linguistic and logical problem. His theory is constructed to 
characterize and explain ambiguity as it occurs in sentences.® 
This focus on sentential ambiguity reflects Galen’s intent in De 
Captionibus to discuss the role of ambiguity in producing fallacious 
arguments—and such ambiguity will be sentential (i.e., it will 
concern either the premise or the conclusion of such an argument). 

According to Galen’s theory, for any ambiguous sentence, its 
ambiguity will be either lexical or syntactic, and actual, potential, 
or apparent. The notion of lexical ambiguity is relatively un- 
problematic. A sentence is lexically ambiguous when one of its 
words has more than one sense, even when that word is isolated 
from the sentence in question. For example, ‘The object is light’ 
is a case of lexical ambiguity because the adjective ‘light’ has two 
senses (‘of little weight,’ ‘pale in color’), and it accounts for the 
sentence being ambiguous. 

The notion of syntactic ambiguity is a bit more complicated, 
and here one struggles to resist the temptation to discern con- 
temporary linguistic insight in the meager account Galen provides 
for it. A sentence is said to be syntactically ambiguous not when 
one of its words has more than one sense, but rather when its 
ambiguity derives from the sentence as such, (adtd¢ 6 Adyoc, 88,10) ; 
that is, from the combination of its words. Presumably Galen 
means by ‘adré¢ 6 Adyos,’ the structure of the sentence which is 
syntactically ambiguous, and his brief analyses of syntactic 
ambiguity at 88,r1-13 and 90,1-2 support this interpretation. 

According to traditional grammar, a sentence that is syntactically 
ambiguous is one that admits of more than one parsing. This 
disposition of the sentence reveals the ambiguity of its structure 
that in turn causes the sentence to be ambiguous. Galen seems 


5 That Galen’s modes are intended to be mutually exclusive is indirectly 
shown by his criticism of the Stoic enumeration of the kinds of ambiguity. 
Galen attacks their teaching on the grounds that the kinds of ambiguity 
they list are not mutually exclusive (108,9-10). See infra p. 82, n. 31. 

6 See 98,3-5. 
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to identify what may be termed ‘deep’ and ‘superficial’ species 
of syntactic ambiguity. An example of ‘deep’ syntactic ambiguity 
is Galen’s illustration of Amphiboly: yévotto xataAaBety tov by Ene ” 
(88,11). Such ambiguity is ‘deep’ (or Actual, for Galen) in that 
punctuation or pause alone cannot resolve it. The ambiguity 
results from the fact that two words in the sentence (‘dv’ and 
‘tug’) can both assume more than one grammatical role; in this 
case, either word may be subject or object of the infinitive. About 
this sentence, Galen says only that its ambiguity is due to the 
sentence as such, which may be taken in an active or passive 
sense (i.e., to catch or to be caught by the boar, 88,12-13). 

‘Superficial’ syntactic ambiguity (or Potential, for Galen) is 
illustrated by Galen’s example of Combination and Division: 
Ilevrqnovr’ dvipdy éxatoy Aime dtoc Aytarenc® (88,18). Galen explains 
that the difference in meaning of the sentence ‘depends upon 
whether ‘men’ is considered combined with or separated from 
‘fifty’,’ (90,1-2). Now, although this ambiguity may be analyzed 
as a case of ‘deep’ syntactic ambiguity, in which both ‘éxatév’ and 
‘nevtnnxovta may play more than one syntactic role (each may be 
either object of ‘Atme’ or partitive genitive with ‘avdeav’), it seems 
that Galen is here identifying a less serious form of ambiguity, 
what has been called ambiguity of growping.? Such ambiguity is 
syntactic in that it involves a question of what is to be construed 
with what, but it is ‘superficial’ in that it is mechanically resoluble 
in a way that does not alter the words in the sentence. Such a 
sentence is easily disambiguated by pause or punctuation. Such 
ambiguity is a matter of detail, the minor question of what modifies 
what that is simply resolved, rather than a question of ‘deep’ 
syntactic ambiguity which no amount of punctuation or pausing 
could cure.1!° 

These remarks on syntactic ambiguity anticipate some of the 
interpretation of actual and potential ambiguity which follows. 

” Translation: ‘May it happen that I catch the wild boar’ and ‘May it 
happen that the wild boar catch me.’ 

8 Translation: ‘Noble Achilles left a hundred of fifty men’ and ‘Noble 
Achilles left fifty of a hundred men.’ 

® Quine (Word and Object), p. 137. Quine’s example of ambiguity of 
grouping is the phrase ‘pretty little girls’ camp.’ 

10 It may be noted that there is another possible rendering for the sentence 
in question; namely, ‘Noble Achilles left 150 of the men.’ But this reading 


is not specifiable, as opposed to the others, by adding certain punctuation 
and pauses. See infra pp. 117-18. 
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What is actually ambiguous for Galen is that which in fact means 
two things as uttered or inscribed (98,15-16). An example of Amphi- 
boly (actual, syntactic ambiguity) has been discussed above,1! 
as has a case of Homonymy (actual, lexical ambiguity).12 The 
point about an actually ambiguous sentence is that, as it stands, 
it has two meanings. A potentially ambiguous sentence, on the 
contrary, as it stands can have two meanings corresponding to 
the two (or more) orthographical and phonological changes that 
it can undergo (which however, fail to produce another sentence). 
This seems to be what Galen means when he states that a potentially 
ambiguous sentence is one that means exactly one thing, but can 
mean more than one thing. 

An example will clarify Galen’s meaning. Consider his example 
of Combination and Division which we have already briefly dis- 
cussed, but written without any diacritical marks or pronounced 
without pause between any of the words: 


(s) Tlevryxove’ avipaiv Exatov Alme Stoo ’AytAdredc. 


For Galen, (s), as it stands, is potentially ambiguous, for (s) can 
signify either of two things, both of which are specified by the 
sentence (s) when diacritical marks 8 have been added or when 
pronounced with pause between some of the words. Presumably 
there are two other ways to inscribe and utter (s), which are: 


(s,) Tlevryxovr’ avSpav, Exatov Alze Stoo "AytAAevc 
(sg) Tlevrhxove’, avdpaiv éxatoy Aime Stog “AytAAevc 


(When uttered, the comma indicates the placement of pause.) 
(s,) means exactly one thing; to wit, ‘Noble Achilles left a hundred 
of fifty men.’ And (sy) means exactly one thing: namely, ‘Noble 
Achilles left fifty of a hundred men.’ 


11 See supra p. 42. 

12 See supra p. 41. Galen’s example of Homonymy is at 88,9, ‘xive tefhoaxe.’ 

13 Jannaris, (in Historical Greek Grammar, p. 67), states that ‘The form 
of our modern comma (,) was also known [among the Alexandrian gram- 
marians] and called troSiacroAH or (Beayeta) StactodAn, but served in the 
‘scriptura continua’ to separate two words liable to confusion, as: 
EXZTIN,OYS and EXTI,NOY2. It is still sometimes used as a distinctive 
mark, as 6, t. = ‘whatever,’ ét1 = ‘that’.’ Presumably the brodtactoay 
also functioned to indicate which terms were to be construed with which 
other terms. Dionysius Thrax’s term for comma is ‘Snoottypy’ in Ars Gram- 
matica, in Grammatici Graeci I, 1. ed. by G. Uhlig (Leipzig: Teubner, 1883), 
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Galen’s description of potential ambiguity seems to presuppose 
the following criterion of sentential identity: two sentences are 
the same if they have the same combination of words. This should 
not come as a surprise. After all, for Galen a sentence is a combi- 
nation of words (98,5-6), notwithstanding the occurrence of 
pause or any diacritical mark.14 Hence, though three entities are 
specified in the analysis of the above case of potential ambiguity, 
(s), (s,), and (s,), on Galen’s theory they are the same sentence, 
(s) is potentially ambiguous in that it can mean either of two 
things (i.e., what is expressed by (s,) and (s,)), and (s) qua (s,) 
means exactly one thing, as does (s) qua (Ss,). 

Accent, the potential Jexical mode of ambiguity, may be ex- 
plained along similar lines. For example, 


(¢) op0¢ catyxev 


inscribed without accentual marks (including breathings) or 
perhaps uttered with indistinct or blurred pitch accent and breath- 
ings, can mean either of two things, which are specified by 


(t,) 5906 gatynxev 
(f2) 6906 Eatynxev 


each 15 of which is identical with (#), but has breathings and accents 
added. Accentuation (and breathings) are not constituent parts 
of a sentence, or for that matter of a word according to Galen.1é 
Hence, Galen’s theory assumes not only the criterion of sentential 
identity formulated above, but also the following criterion of lexical 
identity: two words are the same if they have the same letters in the 
same sequence.” And in this way, ‘deo¢,’ ‘ép0c,’ and ‘opog’ all count as 
one word on Galen’s account. If they were different words, Galen 
might argue, then of course there would be no ambiguity involved, 
and such a line of reasoning is the one that Aristotle seems to 
have adopted (although Galen fails to appreciate this). Aristotle 


Teco TLO ma 5o1O- 

16 (t,) may be rendered ‘a hill stands,’ and (¢,) as ‘a boundary stands.’ 
I put aside the complication that ‘8eoc’ itself is a homonym, meaning 
‘definition,’ and ‘term’ in addition to ‘boundary.’ 

EC SECHELONTS 1G, 

1” If we ignore the part about an additional sign, it appears that Galen 
agrees with the criterion of lexical identity proposed by Aristotle at Soph. 
El. 20. 1774-6, which is quoted supra p. 28. 
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concludes that Accent is not a case of ambiguity, but instead of 
linguistic confusion.18 

At first glance the proposed analysis of Galen’s notion of potential 
lexical ambiguity seems to conflict with a remark of our philos- 
opher at 100,8-9. There Galen states that in applying accents, 
one word is transformed into another. But on the analysis offered 
above, ‘dpoc’ and ‘éeoc’ are the same word for Galen. Such apparent 
contradiction may be resolved by reference to Galen’s intention 
at 100,8-9. For in that passage Galen is attempting to point out 
how the division of a compound word (presumably by pause or 
addition of a diacritical sign) produces a phrase rather than another 
word, (the result of adding accents). For purposes of explanation 
Galen seems here to have reverted to ordinary parlance, according 
to which ‘époc’ and ‘éeoc’ are distinct words. If this remark appears 
to conflict with our analysis, it is only because Galen is not speaking 
guardedly at 100,8-9, and he need not do so for the purpose at 
hand. 

In contrast to his discussion of actual and potential ambiguity, 
Galen devotes scant space to the principle of Appearance. He 
tells us that for any object, it exists potentially, actually, or 
apparently (in appearance). If something exists apparently, then 
presumably it only appears to be what it is, but in fact 7s something 
else. In any case, this is Aristotle’s sense of being apparent.?° 
Hence, a sentence which is apparently ambiguous only appears 
to have two meanings. In fact, it signifies one thing, but because 
of the language in which it is expressed, it appears to (but really 
does not) signify something else (90,2-3). 

At 102,13-14 Galen specifies that apparent ambiguity is both 


18 See supra pp. 26-28. 

19 T. M. Copi, in Introduction to Logic (4th ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1972), pp. 94-95, has suggested an English parallel for ambiguity of 
accent in Greek, in terms of word stress (in speech) and italicization (in 
written language). His example is ‘We should not speak ill of our friends.’ 
If it remains unaccented, it may be paraphrased “We should not malign 
our friends,’ but if ‘friends’ is accented, the sentence may be paraphrased, 
‘Only our friends should we not malign.’ Clearly these two paraphrases 
are not paraphrases of one another, so the original sentence is ambiguous, 
and is so because of accent. 

20 See Soph. El. 1. 164°23-165%24. There Aristotle remarks that tin appears 
to be silver, but is not silver, and that the sophistic art is said to consist 
in apparent and not real wisdom. 
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lexical and syntactic, and refers his readers elsewhere for examples.”* 
But earlier Galen provided an example of lexical ambiguity; 
to wit, ‘xobw’ (‘I hear’), which is apparently ambiguous in that 
it appears to signify an activity (since it is an active Greek verb), 
but in fact signifies a passivity, the logical category to which 
hearing properly belongs.?? The mode that is classified under the 
heading of and defined as apparent lexical ambiguity, I term 
‘Form of expression (q).’ 

An example of apparent syntactic ambiguity, ‘Form of ex- 
pression ig)’ may be found in Galen’s Institutio Logica. There 
Galen claims that the sentence ‘If it is not day, then it is night,’ 
expressed (as it is) in the conditional form of speech (év oyyjpate 
réEews ovvynuuévor), 1s called a conditional by those who pay atten- 
tion to the sound (gwvy), but an exclusive disjunction (dvefevypyéevov) 
by those who pay heed to what is really meant. That is, it appears 
to be a conditional because of the form in which it is expressed, 
but it is really an exclusive disjunction. The distinct meanings of a 
conditional and an exclusive disjunction are reflected in their 
respective truth conditions. In the former case the sentence is 
false if and only if the antecedent is true and the consequent 
false, whereas in the latter case, the sentence is false if and only 
if the antecedent and consequent have the same truth value, 
(be it truth or falsity). 

One might ask what kind of syntactic ambiguity affects the 
above example, and the answer seems to lie in what Quine has 
called ‘ambiguity of certain constructions.’*4 That is, the ambi- 
guity is not due to ‘syntactical ambiguity in a fuller sense: ambi- 
guities of structure, ambiguity as to what is syntactically con- 
nected with what,’ ®° but rather to the ambiguity of the ‘el wy’ 

21 Elsewhere includes Eudemus’ I[Jepi Aéfewe and, I suggest, Galen’s 
Institutio Logica. 

2URSECRT [ame Ii. 

#3 In Greek the example is ‘ci uh huépa sort, wE éorw,’ in Galen’s 
Institutio Logica 3. 5. (Kalbfleisch ed.), p. 9, ll. 9-16. This passage has been 
translated by Benson Mates (in Stoic Logic, pp. 117-118), as follows: ‘ “If 
it is not day, then it is night,” ... when it is said in a conditional form of 
speech, is called a ‘conditional’ by those who pay attention to the sounds 
only, but a ‘disjunction’ by those who pay attention to the nature of what 
is meant. Similarly, such a form of speech as ‘‘If it is not night, then it is 
day”’ is a disjunctive proposition by the nature of what is meant, but in 
speech it has the form of a conditional.’ 


24 Quine (Word and Object), p. 135. 
*5 Ibid. For further analysis of such ambiguity, see infra pp. 65-66. 
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(‘if not,’ ‘unless’) construction, when the antecedent and conse- 
quent are contradictories.?¢ 

Having examined the theoretical principles with which Galen 
has erected his theory of ambiguity, we may appreciate his success 
in articulating a coherent and fairly sophisticated account of this 
linguistic phenomenon. Galen’s major advance on Aristotle is 
his exhaustive classification of the species of ambiguity (three 
of which, strictly speaking, Aristotle does not recognize as ambi- 
guity). Crude as Galen’s account may appear from the viewpoint 
of present day transformational linguistics, it is plain that the 
sentences Galen analyzes are of the same sort that contemporary 
linguists consider. Galen’s introduction of the notion of ‘potential’ 
(or ‘superficial’) ambiguity to describe certain forms of syntactic 
ambiguity and his method of resolving such ambiguity clearly 
seem to anticipate the analyses (and recommendations for dis- 
ambiguation) made by contemporary philosophers of language ?7 
for similar sentences.28 Furthermore, Galen’s stubborn refusal to 
subsume apparent ambiguity under any other species qualifies 
him (along with Aristotle and Plato ?°) as a forerunner of what has 
been called the fundamental insight of twentieth century analytic 
philosophy, which focuses on a logical critique of language; namely, 
‘that grammatical similarity might conceal logical dissimilarity.°° 

There is little doubt that Galen’s systematic theory affords a 
deeper understanding of the notion of ambiguity than existed 


26 Another example of such apparent ambiguity might be the sentence, 
‘If you are hungry, there are sandwiches on the table’ which appears to 
be an ordinary conditional, but in fact may be analyzed as follows: “There 
are sandwiches on the table, and if you are hungry, then you can eat some 
of them.’ Although the surface structure of the sentence is that of a simple 
conditional introduced by ‘if,’ the sentence in fact has a more complex 
logical structure. 

27 For example, W. V. O. Quine, in Elementary Logic (rev. ed.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 26-27, and Quine 
(Word and Object), p. 137. 

28 It must be granted that Galen was not the first to notice that word 
grouping and punctuation in language make a difference in what is meant; 
for example, Aristotle at Rhet. 3. 5. 140711-25, in his discussion of obscurity 
in Heraclitus. But for Aristotle, punctuation or word break does not resolve 
ambiguity in one sentence (as it does for Galen), but rather distinguishes 
one sentence from another. 

29 See Statesman 262D. 

30 Anthony Flew, ‘Introduction,’ in Logic and Language, ed. by Anthony 
Flew, ist and 2nd Series, Anchor Books (Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 


1965), Pp. 12. 
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previously, and it is a tribute to his originality and ability to 
formulate his intuitions and observations concerning language 
that contemporary linguists, philosophers of language, and logicians 
are (unbeknownst to themselves 3!) rediscovering Galenic insight 
into the problem of ambiguity. 


31 An example is Quine, who gives no footnote to Galen in his discussion 
of ambiguity of grouping (Word and Object, p. 137). 
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THE SOURCES AND METHOD OF GALEN’S THEORY 


Galen’s stated purpose in Chapter 3 of De Captionibus is to 
show that the fallacies due to language are six in number. To 
accomplish this goal, Galen applies a particular method, and, 
in the process, generates a theoretical account of ambiguity. 
Here our interest is to discern the nature of the method Galen 
introduces, its application to the concept of ambiguity, its probable 
historical sources, and the sources of Galen’s theory in general. 

In crude terms Galen’s method may be characterized as an 
exercise 1m conceptual analysis. In more historically accurate 
terms, however, Galen may be said to be engaging in dialectic 
of the ‘late’ Platonic variety—the species of dialectic adumbrated 
by Socrates in the Phaedrus and which is employed in other late 
dialogues.1 That Galen was familiar with this method is clear 
from De Placitis 9, where Galen gives his cachet to the ‘so called 
method of division,’ and even quotes verbatim the relevant 
passage in the Phaedrus at 265c8-265e3 as follows: 


[Socrates.] My view is that, while it is really hardly more 
than a pleasant game, still by reason of the fortuitous presence 
in it of two ways of approaching some of the things it expresses, 
it is not without value—I mean, if one could acquire with 
conscious art the power of these two modes of treatment. 


1 Late dialogues include (minimally) the Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus. 
For a probable chronological ordering of Plato’s dialogues (with references) 
see R. Robinson and J. D. Denniston’s ‘Plato,’ in Plato: Metaphysics and 
Epistemology, ed. by Gregory Vlastos, Anchor Books (Garden City: Double- 
day and Co., 1971), p. 15. 

2 See Phillip DeLacy. ‘Plato and the Method of the Arts,’ in The Classical 
Tradition: Literary and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan, ed. 
by Luitpold Wallach (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1966), p. 123, and 
De Placitis 9 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, p. 766, ll. 10-15. It is unclear how Galen’s 
use of the method of division in De Captionibus is to be reconciled with 
any one of the four starting points for inquiry recognized in De Placitis 2 
(Miiller ed.) Vol. I, pp. 160ff., ie., the scientific, dialectic (proceeding from 
irrelevant premises), rhetorical (proceeding from opinion), and the sophist- 
ical (proceeding from ambiguous language). On this classification, see 
Phillip DeLacy, ‘Galen and the Greek Poets,’ Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies VII (1966), 263-65. This unclarity supports Gilbert’s view that 
‘Galen adopted several methodological traditions—and never quite made 
his own view consistent.’ (Gilbert, p. 23.) 
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[Phaedrus.] What are they? 

[Soc.] The power to organize into a single comprehensive 
system the unarranged characteristics of a subject. In this 
way each subject one may at any time wish to discuss will 
be perfectly clear through its having been defined. Take, 
for example, our present discussion of love: the definition 
of its nature—it doesn’t matter for my point whether it is 
correct or not—has enabled my speech to be clear and self- 
consistent. 

[Phaedr.] And what do you mean by the other sort of ability, 
Socrates? 

{Soc.] It is the reverse of the other: the ability to divide into 
species according to natural articulations, avoiding the 
attempt to shatter the unity of a natural part, as a clumsy 
butcher might do. 


In Chapter 3 of De Captionibus Galen is dividing in the way des- 
cribed above, having collected the six unarranged Aristotelian 
modes under the unity ‘ambiguity’ in Chapter 1. It is sentential 
ambiguity that Galen here subjects to the process of division. His 
division is not the physical chopping of a whole into parts, but 
rather metaphorical division (xat& pwetapoe%v), in which a whole 
is cut into genera (yévyj) and differentia (S.apopat) or species (etdy).4 
Now that the general method Galen employs has been specified, 
I turn to delineating the precise structure of Galen’s division of 
ambiguity. 

There seem to be two bases for this division, or fundamenta 
divisionts—I term them the ‘quantitative’ and ‘qualitative’ bases. 
On the quantitative basis, sentential ambiguity is divided as being 
either lexical or syntactic.5 And this division which is said to be 
exhaustive (98,7-9) cuts sentential ambiguity into two mutually 
exclusive classes. On the qualitative basis, ambiguity is exhaust- 
ively divided into three mutually exclusive classes, the actual, 
potential, and apparent. In this way any occurrence of ambiguity 
will fall under one of the two quantitative headings and under 
one of the three qualitative headings. 

Since Galen’s division seems to have more than one basis of 


8 De Placitis 9 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, pp. 767-68. The translation of this 
text as it occurs in the Phaedyus is by W. C. Helmbold and W. G. Rabino- 
witz. 

4 De Placitis 9 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, p. 826, Il. 1-3. 

5 See supra pp. 41-42. 

8 See supra pp. 40-41. 
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division, it would appear to violate one of the canonical rules to 
be observed in logical division; namely, that ‘division must proceed 
at every stage, and so far as possible through all its stages, upon 
one principle, or fundamentum divisionis.? But the qualification, 
‘so far as possible’ (in the quoted rule) admits of division in which 
the fundamentum divisionis is a combination of principles.§ In 
the Galenic division of ambiguity, the fundamentum divisionis 
would appear to be the combination of quantitative and quali- 
tative principles. 

Joseph provides a model of division in which the fundamentum 
divisionis is a combination (to which Galen’s division conforms 
in the relevant respects) by citing Aristotle’s division of ‘element,’ ® 
which is schematized (by Joseph) as follows: 


Element 
hot cold 
moist dry moist dry 
(Air) (Fire) (Water) (Earth) 


At the first stage of the above division, the principle of division 
is temperature, whereas at the second it is humidity. Their com- 
bination constitutes the fundamentum divisionis of the entire 
division.° 

Galen’s division at 98,7-13 may be schematized as follows: 4 


7 Joseph, p. 104. The other rules are ‘A division must be exhaustive,’ 
and ‘The constituent species of the genus must exclude each other,’ according 
to Joseph, p. 103. 

8 Joseph, p. 106. 

® Aristotle De Generatione et Corruptione 2. 3. 33030-3308, cited by 
Joseph, p. 111. 

1 As Joseph states (pp. 105-106), ‘Matter is either hot or cold; matter 
is either moist or dry; and hence four species were established, the hot and 
dry, the hot and moist, the cold and dry, the cold and moist. But there is 
not really a cross-division here. We do not, while professing to divide upon 
the basis of temperature, at the same time introduce species founded upon 
the basis of humidity (as if we were to distinguish the hot, cold, and moist 
elements); our real basis is neither humidity nor temperature, but the com- 
bination of the modes of temperature with the modes of humidity. And 
such a basis offers a peculiarly favourable opportunity for a good division.’ 

11 A discussion of the modes that fall under the headings of this division 


may be found supra pp. 40-47, and infra pp. 76-79. 
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actual (Homonymy) 
. lexical: potential (Accent) 
apparent (Form of expression(r)) 
sentential__ 
ambiguity 
- actual (Amphiboly) 
__ syntactic-}-potential (Combination and Division) 
_apparent (Form of expression sy) 


That the quantitative cut is performed at the first stage, and the 
qualitative at the second, is arbitrary and reflects the order in 
which Galen makes his division known (98,7-11). This order 
might be reversed of course, with no ill effects on the result. 

One might hold that the above division is inadequate because 
it is ‘non-dichotomous,’ arguing that only ‘dichotomy’—division 
that cuts ‘the genus at every stage into two members... which 
do and do not possess the same differentia’!*—is useful division. 
Plato’s definition of a statesman in the Statesman (e.g., at 258C) 
generally proceeds by means of dichotomy. Dichotomy is appro- 
priate in that context, however, for the end sought is the definition 
of one subspecies. But, as Joseph points out, in a division (like 
Galen’s) performed for the purpose of ‘classifying or arranging 
all that is contained in the genus, dichotomy should never be used.’ 8 
Were it used in the case of ambiguity, at the first cut we should 
have lexical and non-lexical, and at the second, actual and non- 
actual members. Clearly this procedure would do Galen no good 
with regard to his intention of displaving all the parts (species 
and subspecies) of the concept of ambiguity. It may be granted 
that Galen wishes to produce definitions for the modes of sentential 
ambiguity he recognizes, but his non-dichotomous division suffices 
for this task also.14 


12 Joseph, p. 107. 

18 Ibid. A genus that naturally divides into two species is not necessarily 
a case of dichotomy. To divide number into odd and even is not the same 
as dividing it into odd and not odd. On this see Joseph, p. 110. A famous 
example of dichotomy is in Isagoge 3, where Porphvry (who was born 
thirty-three years after Galen’s death) defines ‘man’. 

14 Tt may be noted that non-dichotomous divisions are not rarities in 
antiquity. For example, Plato divides goods into mental, bodily, and external 
goods, and mental goods into justice, prudence, courage, temperance, and 
the like, according to Aristotle’s lost work Diairesis (in Aristotle Fragmenta 
Selecta, ed. by W. D. Ross (OCT), pp. 101-102, which is also Diog. Laert. 3. 
80). The Stoics term dichotomous division ‘8taipectc,’ and call general 
division (like Galen’s)’ ‘ueproudc,’ at Diog. Laert. 7. 61. 
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The word ‘yefodec’ makes its sole occurrence in De Captionibus 
at 104,8, where Galen is saying that Aristotle’s account of fallacy 
due to language is methodically written; that is, that Aristotle’s 
account of the modes of ambiguity conforms to the methodical 
principles Galen has expounded. ‘yé80d0¢’ would seem to designate 
both the specific process of division that Galen applies to the con- 
cept of ambiguity, and also the art of dialectic (i.e., Collection 
and Division) that governs this particular division of ambiguity. 
Presumably it is the art of dialectic (referred to as } téyvy) which 
is being compared to the art of medicine later in the treatise at 
104,16-18. Gilbert seems to speak directly to this point in the 
following passage: 


[There is a] peculiar interplay which develops later [than 
Plato] in Greek thought between method in the singular 
(which refers to Art, and especially to the peculiar Greek art 
of dialectic) and methods in the plural (which are the dialect- 
ical devices so beloved of Socrates). The methods can be 
applied to the ‘material’ or subject matter of any art, and 
when so prosecuted result in a particular art, or method.... 
Only in dialectic do method and methods merge and become 
confused. In the other arts the method is the result of the 
methods of dialectic. It goes without saying that the methods 
or techniques of shoemaking, e.g., as used in our modern sense 
(say, of how to sew leather or fasten heels), had no interest 
whatsoever for Socrates, or for the Greek philosophers in 
general.}® 


It is being suggested here only that Galen’s use of ‘péBodoc’ at 
104,8 illustrates the dual notion of method in antiquity as artic- 
ulated by Gilbert. 

Now that we have examined Galen’s method in Chapter 3, 
we may turn to the historical origins of his two stage division. 
The division of ambiguity into lexical and syntactic seems to be 
present in Aristotle’s dictum that ambiguity is found in both 
words and sentences,!® and Galen explicitly ascribes this dis- 
tinction to Aristotle.1? But the origin of the division of ambiguity 
into actual, potential, and apparent, is less clear. Galen claims 
that this division is recognizable in Aristotle’s ordering when he 
discusses the modes of ambiguity (104,10-14), but this is not 


LoS Gullbert, p. 0: 
16 Soph. El. 4. 165%29-30. 
17 See 104,8-10. 
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to say that Aristotle is the one who has proved that ‘actually, 
potentially, and apparently’ are the ‘only ways of existing or of 
being spoken of’ (98,10-12). We are left with the fact that Galen 
does not specify the places where it is proved that these three 
exhaust the ways in which something may exist. 

However, because Galen doés refer to the works of Eudemus of 
Rhodes }8 at 102,16 as a source of examples of apparent ambiguity, 
and because (;alen wrote a three book commentary on Eudemus’ 
Tleot Aé&ewc,!® there seems to be some reason to suspect that the 
source of the threefold division is Eudemus’ book or Galen’s 
commentary on it, or both. Upon turning to the fragments of 
Eudemus’ book ® (Iept Aé&ewc), we find that there are only 
forty-five lines of Greek prose extant, seventeen of which are 
taken directly from Galen’s De Captionibus. The tour fragments 
that are not based on Galenic testimony contain no hint of the 
division in question. Hence, we have no external corroborating 
evidence, one way or the other. 

In his commentary on Eudemus, Wehrli tells us that the subordi- 
nation of the modes of ambiguity under these three headings 
may indeed be Eudemus’ innovation—but Wehrli’s evidence is 
admittedly weak.24 He bases his tentative position on the fact 
that systematization in general characterizes Eudemus’ handling 
of Aristotelian doctrine, that évépyern and ddvauts are Peripatetic 
concepts, and that pavtacta is a term used by Aristotle at Sophistici 
Elencht 4. 16525 (and elsewhere in that treatise) .?? 

Prantl’s evidence is a bit more persuasive.” He justifies the 
attribution of the threefold division to Eudemus by reference 
to Galen’s manner of proceeding in Chapter 3 of De Captionibus. 


18 Aulus Gellius (Noctes Alticae 13. 5) reports that Eudemus of Rhodes 
and Theophrastus excelled the rest of Aristotle’s disciples in talent and 
learning, but that the latter was appointed Aristotle’s successor. 

® Galen, De Libris Propriis (Kiihn ed.) Vol. XIX, p. 47. 

20 Fritz Wehrli, Eudemos von Rhodos: Die Schule des Aristoteles, Texte 
und Kommentar (Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1955) pp. 20-21. 

31 Wehrli states (p. 86) that ‘Die Berufung auf andere Gewahrsmanner 
neben E. verbietet nicht, auch das Einzelne auf diesen zu beziehen, weil 
Systematisierung im allgemeinen seine Behandlung aristotelischer Lehre 
kennzeichnet und évépyexx und 8ivaurc ausserdem peripatetische Begriffe 
sind; gavtact« ist sogar aus dem oben ausgeschriebenen Text [Soph. El.] 
tibernommen.’ 

22 Wehrli, p. 86. 

33 Prantl (Geschichte der Logik, Vol. 1), pp. 398-99. 
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In Prantl’s view,?4 Galen’s avoidance of a detailed discussion of 
apparent ambiguity (while at the same time devoting much space 
to the other members of the division), and his citation of the 
works of Eudemus for examples, strongly suggest that the division 
is that of Eudemus. More properly, however, such reference suggests 
that Eudemus has explored the area of apparent ambiguity. At 
any rate, the evidence weakly tends to support the view that the 
threefold division is the innovation of Eudemus. But no matter. 
Even if it is original with Eudemus, the complete analysis or 
division of ambiguity in De Captionibus, encompassing both the 
twofold and the threefold divisions, is Galen’s own creation. 


24 Prantl writes, (p. 398, n. 92), ‘Ich glaube, dass wer die Schreibweise 
des Galenus kennt, es mir nicht als einen voreiligen Schluss vorwerfen 
werde, wenn ich die Zuriickfiihrung dieser eigenthiimlichen Eintheilung 
auf Eudemus als ihren Urheber aus dem Umstande folgere, dass Galenus .. . 
indem er den Grund angeben will, warum Aristoteles obige sechs Arten 
aufzahle, zunachst jene Eintheilung vorfiihrt, und dann, nachdem er bei 
den zweiten Gliede derselben ziemlich weitschweifig geworden war, fiir 
das dritte Glied sich die Miihe weiterer Beispiele spart, dabei aber unmittel- 
bar ankniipfend sagt, die Beispiele konne man aus Eudemus und Anderen 
nehmen.’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE STOICS ON FALLACY AND AMBIGUITY 


We have scant information about the Stoic teaching on fallacy 
and ambiguity, although Chrysippus is reputed to have written 
twenty-one treatises (in forty-eight books) on sophisms and related 
puzzling arguments, and seven treatises (in seventeen books) 
on ambiguity.2 The fragmentary state of the doxographical tra- 
dition, including Chapter 4 of De Captionibus, does not permit a 
complete reconstruction of the Stoic theory of fallacy and ambiguity, 
but it does provide a basis for its partial description. The evidence 
suggests that at least some of the Stoic interest in ambiguity is 
generated by their desire to resolve logical and linguistic problems 
raised by the sophisms they discuss. In what follows an attempt 
will be made to sketch briefly the Stoic teaching on fallacy, and 
to systematize (as much as possible) the Stoic doctrine of ambiguity 
in language. 

Certain of the sophisms that concerned the Stoics are said to 
be the invention of Eubulides, a member of the Megarian % School 
in the fourth century B.C., whereas others seem to have been first 
proposed by Chrysippus himself (in the third century B.C.). Seven 
sophisms belong to the first group, which Kneale and Kneale 
reduce to four types:4 the Lzar® shows ‘the oddity of trying to 

1 ‘Puzzling argument’ is my translation of ‘&mopot Adyor.’ See Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta (hereafter SVF), ed. by J. von Arnim (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1964), Vol. II, #15-16 (Also, Diog. Laert. 7. 195-198). 

* SVF II, #14 (Also Diog. Laert. 7. 193). ‘&ugtBorAtx’ (amphiboly) is 
the Stoics’ general term for ambiguity. 

3 The Megarian School was founded by Euclides, an older contemporary 
of Plato. Little is known about the school, except that in general it adopted 
Eleatic doctrine and focused its attention on Zenonian dialectic. Members 
of the school include Eubulides (to whom Diog. Laert. attributes the Liar 
antimony, the Disguised, the Electra, the Veiled Figure, the Sorites, the 
Horned One, and the Bald Head (at 2. 108)); Apollonius Cronus; Diodorus 
Cronus, (fl. c. 300 B.C., who is credited with the discovery of the Veiled 
Figure and the Horned One (Diog. Laert. 2. 111)); and Stilpo (380-300 
B.C., the teacher of Zeno of Citium (335-263 B.C.), the founder of Stoicism). 
It may be noted that the Liar and the Horned One are also ascribed to 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. 7. 187). 

* Kneale and Kneale, p. 114. 


5 According to Mates, (Stoic Logic, p. 84), no competent logician of anti- 
quity is known to have solved the Liar antimony. It is proposed in several 
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make a statement say something about its own truth or falsity,’ ® 
the Hooded Man, the Unnoticed Man, or the Electra? would seem 
to fall under the Aristotelian heading Accident, although it raises 
questions about referential opacity and transparency; ® the Bald 
Man, the Heap, or Sorites® reveals ‘the essential vagueness of 
our common expressions;’ © and the Horned Man seems to be 
a case of the Aristotelian fallacy of Many Questions. 

Two sophisms seem to be of Chrysippean origin, the Wagon 
and the Nobody, and their flaws seem to be exposed by reference 
to the Stoic theory of language. The Wagon is: 


(1) If you say something, it passes through your mouth. 
(2) You say wagon. 
*.(3) A wagon passes through your mouth.!? 


Although we would say that this amusing fallacy arises from the 
confusion of use and mention, Chrysippus may have explained 


variant formulas. Aulus Gellius states it as follows: ‘When I lie and admit 
that I lie, do I lie or speak the truth ?’ (Noctes Atticae 18. 2. 10, Loeb trans- 
lation). 

® Kneale and Kneale, p. 114. 

* Lucian, in Vitarum Auctio 22, expounds the Electra as follows: 

(z) Electra knows her brother Orestes. 
(2) Electra does not know the man standing near her. 
(3) Orestes is the man standing near her. 

.. (4) Electra knows and does not know her brother. 

8 Aristotle gives an example similar to the Electra at Soph. El. 24. 179°1-4. 
About the Electra Aristotle might say that ‘to be the man standing near 
Electra’ is only an accident of Orestes, not Orestes himself, and the fallacy 
arises from predicating a property of Orestes, namely, ‘being known by 
Electra to be her brother,’ of one of Orestes’ accidents. Hence, for Aristotle, 
the Electra would seem to be a case of Accident. For Quine, on the other 
hand, the puzzle in the Electra might be due to the substitution of a singular 
term (‘Orestes’) by a codesignative term (‘the man standing near Electra’) 
in an opaque construction—namely, in (1). Such substitution in an opaque 
context will not always preserve the truth value of the containing sentence. 
See Quine (Word and Object), p. 151. 

8 At Academica 2, 16. 49. Cicero reports that the Sorites is as follows: 
‘If two is few, then three is few, and four is few, and so on up to ten. Thus, 
if two is few, ten is few.’ According to Horace in Epistulae 2. 1. 45, the 
Bald Man and Heap are respectively: ‘Adding one hair at a time, when 
does a man cease to be bald, and taking away one grain of sand at a time, 
when does it cease to be a heap.’ 

10 Kneale and Kneale, p. 114. 

11 Diog. Laert. (7. 187) reports the Horned Man to be: ‘If you never 
lost something, you have it still; but you never lost horns, ergo you have 
horns.’ (Loeb translation). 

12 Diog. Laert. 7. 187. 
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it as a confusion of the referents of ‘wagon.’ In (2) it is the oynuatvov, 
the significans, the sound,!* whereas in (3) the referent of ‘wagon’ 
is a nonlinguistic object.!4 Such a sophism raises the sort of problems 
in language which the Stoic theory is designed to solve. 

The other sophism that Chrysippus exclusively is reported to 
have proposed is the Nobody: 


(1) If someone is in Megara, he is not in Athens. 
(2) There is a man (&vOpwrdc éott) in Megara. 
*.(3) There is no man (otx éotiv &v@pwroc) in Athens.1® 

My conjecture is that the Stoics postulated their ‘third kind’ of 
ambiguity (in part) as an explanation for the difficulty exemplified 
in this sophism. In fact, they illustrate this kind of ambiguity 
by ‘&vOeundc éotw’ !7 (‘man is’), which occurs in (2) above. Al- 
though this type of ambiguity is examined below,'® for the present 
it suffices to say that there is at least a prima facie meeting here 
of the Stoic discussions of fallacy and ambiguity. 

For better or worse, Galen is the major doxographer of the 
Stoic teaching on ambiguity. But that is not to say that the non- 
Galenic doxographical tradition provides no information on this 
subject. For example, Diogenes Laertius informs us that for the 
Stoics the study of ambiguity falls under the heading Dialectic.1% 
Aulus Gellius reports that Chrysippus holds every word to be 
naturally ambiguous, ‘since two or more things may be understood 
from the same word.’ ?® But this claim seems to describe a psv- 
chological fact about the use of words—namely, that like any 
signs they may be misunderstood or misassociated with that of 
which they are truly signs. The semantic notion of ambiguity 


13 As a word, ‘wagon’ is tO onuaivov, the significans, which is sound 
(pwvy). See Sextus Empiricus Adversus Mathematicos 8. 11-12. 

14 The word ‘wagon’ refers to a wagon, the object signified for the Stoics. 
Their term for ‘referent’ is tuyyévov. See Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 8. 12. 

18 Their general theory distinguishes pwvh, Aexté6v = nme&yue, and tuyycvovy, 
or sound, sense, and referent. 

as Dies. Laenrt, 7.08 7A 

Wt Sige WOO Teh 

18 See infra pp. 65-66. 

HID ops, Ibaxssan. 97, AVN 

20 Aulus Gellius Noctes Atticae 11. 12. 1. (Loeb trans.); also SVF II, 
#152. It is clear that Chrysippus brings up the notion of ambiguity in 
places other than his treatises especially devoted to the subject; e.g., in 
his treatise Aoyixd Cntnuata, where the expression ‘dugiBdrouc tac AbEetc 
Aéyeuv,’ occurs. See SVF II, #2098 (p. 107, Il. 30-31). 
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may be specified independently of this psychological fact. It 
assumes that for a person who knows a language L and who does 
not misunderstand (or misperceive) a word w of L, that w is am- 
biguous if and only if it admits of more than one meaning (ex- 
pressible in a paraphrase of w). 
One description of this semantic notion is preserved in the 
Stoic general ‘definition’ of ambiguity: #4 
ambiguity is discourse (Aé&tc) signifying two or even more 
things (noctyuata«), signifying them verbally (Acxtixéc), 
strictly (xvetwc), and in conformity with the same usage, 


so that at the same time this discourse may be taken in several 
senses.?? 


Presumably the force of ‘verbally’ #8 is to restrict the notion 
of ambiguity to ambiguity in spoken language (i.e., speech) and 
other evidence supports the view that the Stoics (unlike Galen) 
take language to be primarily a phonological rather than an 
orthographical phenomenon.*4 Furthermore, ‘strictly’ > excludes 
such cases as ‘triangle’ from being considered ambiguous, for it is 
possible that someone understand by ‘triangle’ a square, but 
clearly, ‘square’ is not one of the meanings or paraphrase values 
of ‘triangle’. The example that follows the Stoic definition of 
ambiguity is ‘Adayteic mémtwxe,’ which is said to mean both ‘a 
court has fallen three times,’ and ‘a flute-girl has fallen.’ 2° For 
Galen, of course, this is clearly a case of Combination and Division. 

Having exploited the doxographical tradition as far as possible 
without Galen’s assistance, I now turn to Galen’s description 
of the Stoic teaching. As a caveat the reader should be aware of 
the pitfalls to which the commentator is liable by relying so heavily 
on one doxographer, Galen, for the purpose of reconstructing 

21 Again, the Stoics’ general word for ambiguity is &uqprBorte. 

22 Diocles of Magnesia (first century B.C. doxographer) in Diog. Laert. 
7.62, (alsoSVF III, #24, p. 214, ll. 5-10, my translation). von Arnim’s as- 
cription of this definition to Diogenes of Babylonia (a follower of Chrysippus) 
does not appear to have textual warrant. 

23 ‘Verbally’ is my rendering of ‘Aexttxé@c,’ and this seems to be its sole 
occurrence in the Stoic doxography. 

24 For example, the Stoics define a sentence (or language) Aéyoc, as 
‘significant sound emitted by the mind,’ at Diog. Laert. 7. 56; and, according 
to Galen, the Stoics fail to recognize ambiguity of accent, which nearly always 
occurs in written rather than spoken language. 

25 For more on the meaning of ‘strictly’ (‘xvelwc’) see infra p. 62. 

36 Diog. Laert. 7. 62. A similar example occurs at 100,10 and in Galen's 
description of the Stoic theory at 106,10. 
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the Stoic doctrine on this topic. He may be misled by distortion 
of the teaching present in the doxographical account, a result 
of the doctrine’s being filtered through the prism of the doxo- 
grapher’s own conceptual scheme..And there is no doubt that 
Galen has strong commitments to such a scheme, his own theory 
of ambiguity. Furthermore, the commentator may be deceived 
as to the nature of the Stoic teaching because of the polemical 
intent of the doxographer in selecting what he does of the teaching 
that he knows. And it is clear that Galen uses the Stoic enumeration 
of the kinds of ambiguity as an inductive proof of his own theory, 
and as an example of a haphazard and unsystematic account of 
ambiguity in contrast to his own.?’ Although Galen is not known 
for willfully misrepresenting the teaching of his predecessors,?§ 
there is no doubt that he is guilty of honest misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation of previous views.”® In addition, the com- 
mentator faces the handicap of a severely corrupt text—Chapter 4 
of De Captiontbus. With such considerations in mind, an attempt 
will be made here to use Galen as our witness in reconstructing 
the Stoic teaching on ambiguity. 

In general, the Stoic doctrine amounts to a classification (under 
eight headings) of the types of ambiguity that occur in the Greek 
language. Although betraying acuteness in their observation of 
language, the Stoic theory is marred (on Galen’s account) by a 
fair amount of overlap between the kinds of ambiguity that are 
specified. The Stoic headings do not seem to be jointly exhaustive 
and mutually exclusive like Galen’s: the Stoics appear to sacrifice 
the symmetry and elegance of the Galenic classification (which 
of course was written nearly four centuries later) because they were 
simply concerned with identifying and describing the sorts of 
ambiguity that they found most interesting (both logically and 
linguistically). Given Galen’s account of the Stoic teaching, I 
suggest that the Stoics did not even pretend to be expounding 
a theory based on the application of classificatory principles. 
Rather their enterprise consisted in perspicacious observation 
of this linguistic phenomenon, case by case, with corresponding 


27 See 106,1-4 and 108,11-14. 

*8 Sextus Empiricus is an example of a doxographer who experiences 
lapses of intellectual honesty and conscience. See Kneale and Kneale, 
Pp. a7, THe 

3 See supra p. 21. 
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characterization and enumeration of the kinds they managed to 
discern. 

According to Galen, the more subtle Stoics 3° postulate the fol- 
lowing kinds of ambiguity: (z) Common, (2) Simple Homonymy, 
(3) Compound Homonymy, (4) Ellipsis, (5) Pleonasm, (6) Insig- 
nificant Part Construal, (7) Significant Part Construal, and (8) 
Referability. Galen states that the Stoics fail to recognize apparent 
ambiguity and Accent *! (110,10-13), and it appears that Galen 
would classify the Stoics’ kinds under the following headings of 
his own: 


Galenic modes Corresponding Stoic Kinds 
1. Homonymy (2) Simple Homonymy 
(4) Ellipsis, (5) Pleonasm 
2. Amphiboly (3) Compound Homonymy 
(8) Referability 
3. Accent ---- 
4. Combination and Division (1) Common, (6) Insignificant 


Part Construal, (7) Significant 
Part Construal 

5. Form of expression z) -~--- 

6. Form of expressions) oe 


Upon reflection, however, it seems that certain of the Stoic kinds 
listed above are misclassified by Galen—namely, Common and 
Pleonasm. In the following, the eight Stoic kinds will be described 
and interpreted. 

There is no question about the second kind of ambiguity posited 
by the Stoics, i.e., Simple Homonymy. I have termed it ‘simple’ 
in that it occurs in simple or single terms (106,11); namely, in 
homonyms. Presumably the Stoics would say that a sentence 
whose ambiguity arises from the occurrence of a homonym is 
a case of Simple Homonymy. The example they give of a homo- 
nym, ‘manly,’ means both ‘of a man’ and ‘courageous’ (106,12). 

Galen apparently believes that the fourth kind of Stoic ambi- 
guity, Ellipsis, also corresponds to his mode Homouymy, and 
according to Galen’s account, Ellipsis would in fact be a subspecies 
of the Stoics’ second kind, Simple Homonymy. Hence, on Galen’s 


30 See infra pp. 132-33. Most likely these men are Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes of Babylonia. 

31 Since ambiguity of accent almost never occurs in speech, the Stoic 
omission of this mode of ambiguity suggests strongly that their analysis is 
of spoken language exclusively. 
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view, the separate postulation of Ellipsis is a clear case of redun- 
dancy in the Stoic theory. But Galen’s opinion to the contrary, 
the Stoic identification of this kind of ambiguity seems to reveal 
subtle insight into a linguistic phenomenon, ambiguity of a con- 
struction, which is not a case of homonymy at all, but rather of 
syntactic ambiguity. 

Galen’s description of this Stoic kind is brief, and there is some 
textual corruption. Nevertheless, an example of Ellipsis provided 
by the Stoics would appear to be the sentence ‘The son is yours’ 
(106,15). Because the mediating term is lacking, ‘yours’ is ambiguous 
between meaning ‘of you as his father’ and ‘of you as his master’ 
(106,15-16). The omission of the term mediating between ‘of you’ 
and ‘the son’ causes the meaning of this pronoun to be obscure. 

Ellipsis seems to be exemplified in the following fallacy expounded 
by Aristotle: 

(1) A is yours. 

(2) A isa child. 

.*.(3) A is your child. 

Probably arguing against the Megarians, Aristotle denies that the 
fallacy turns on the ambiguity of ‘yours’ in premise (1). He reasons 
that an ambiguous term strictly and literally means more than one 
thing, whereas ‘yours’ does not. For ‘No one speaks of A as being 
‘B’s child’ in the literal sense, if B is the child’s master.’ #8 Aristotle 
classifies this sophism under the heading Accident.*4 According 
to Galen’s report, the Stoics would seem to oppose Aristotle on 
the analysis of this argument and would affirm that it is a case of 
ambiguity of Ellipsis. 

I suggest that the following analysis of Ellipsis explains how 
it is ambiguity, but not homonymy. It is based on the fact that 
in Greek, the possessive pronoun ‘odc’ (‘your’) and the genitive 
of the personal pronoun ‘ood’ (‘yours’), are equivalent.®® The 
former occurs both in the example at 106,15 and in Aristotle’s 
sophism that is cited above. What is ambiguous about ‘yours’ (or 
‘Picasso’s’, to use a non-deictic or nontoken-reflexive term) is 
its construction. The genitive case in which it falls is either a 
genitive of ownership possession or a genitive of inalienable pos- 


32 Soph. El. 24. 180%4-6. 

33 Soph. El. 24. 1802-4, (Oxford translation). 

34 Soph. El. 24. 1804, and see supra p. 20, n. 19. 
38 Smyth (Greek Grammar) p. 299, sec. 1196. 
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session *6 (including kinship relations). And the ellipsis or omission 
of a mediating term preserves the ambiguity of the genitive con- 
struction. 

If the mediating term is ‘master,’ then the sentence ‘the son is 
yours’ may be paraphrased, ‘the son is your slave’ or equivalently, 
‘you are the son’s master.’ In this case, the ambiguity of the 
genitive is resolved in favor of the genitive of ownership possession. 
But if the mediating term is ‘father,’ then the sentence in question 
may be paraphrased, ‘you are the son’s father,’ the ambiguity 
of the genitive being resolved in favor of the genitive of inalienable 
possession. The key point here is that the ambiguity of Ellipsis is 
a result of the ambiguity of the possessive pronoun or genitive 
construction, not of ‘your’ per se. The ambiguity occurs because 
of the syntax, a term’s being in the genitive case (or its equivalent), 
rather than of the word itself (e.g., the pronoun ‘you’ in the nomi- 
native case). 

This interpretation of Ellipsis, as a form of syntactic ambiguity, 
makes plain how the Stoics might have analyzed the fallacy Aristotle 
discussed that is described above.’ In premise (I) ‘yours’ is taken 
as equivalent to a genitive of ownership possession, and the premise 
as a whole may be paraphrased ‘you are A’s master,’ ‘master’ 
being the mediating term that is omitted. But in the conclusion (3), 
‘your’ is read as equivalent to a genitive of inalienable possession, 
and the conclusion may be paraphrased ‘You are father to child 
A,’ ‘father’ being the mediating term that is omitted. And it is 
precisely the ellipsis or omission of these mediating terms that 
preserves the ambiguity of the genitive construction and of the 
sentences in which it occurs.%8 

The seeming converse of Ellipsis for the Stoics is Pleonasm, 
and Galen presumably also classifies this kind of ambiguity under 
his heading Homonymy. Superfluity (rather than omission) of 
words produces the ambiguity in a case of Pleonasm (or Redun- 
dancy). In a pleonastic sentence, the ambiguity arises from the 
occurrence of a redundant word, one not necessary to the sense 
of the sentence, but whose inclusion is dictated by linguistic 


86 This terminology is that of Charles J. Fillmore, in ‘A Case for Case,’ 
in Universals in Linguistic Theory, ed. by E. Bach and R. T. Harms (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968), p. 61. 

37 See supra p. 62. 

88 On this analysis of Ellipsis, it corresponds to Galen’s mode Amphiboly 
(actual, syntactic ambiguity), rather than Homonymy. 
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convention. In their description of this fifth kind of ambiguity, 
the Stoics identify what grammarians have since called the ‘re- 
dundant wy.’ 8® The ‘ua’ (‘not’) in the Stoic example (‘He forbade 
him (not) to sail,’ 106,17), either negates the infinitive or it does not. 
If ‘uh’ is construed with the infinitive, then ‘wh’ is a genuine sign 
of negation, and the infinitive is negated. But if ‘uy’ is construed 
with the sentence operator (or main verb) ‘forbid,’ then it is a 
weak form of negation, which functions not to negate the infinitive 
but merely to emphasize the negative idea of ‘forbidding,’ that is, 
telling someone not to do something. On this interpretation, 
Pleonasm falls under Galen’s heading Amphiboly, not Homonymy. 
In a case of Pleonasm, what may be construed in more than one 
way is, on one reading, redundant to the meaning of the sentence. 

Both the third kind of Stoic ambiguity, ‘Compound Homonymy,’ 
and the eighth, ‘Referability,’ also seem to fall under the Galenic 
heading Amphiboly. But on closer scrutiny, only Referability 
seems to qualify as syntactic ambiguity ‘in the fuller sense... of 
what is syntactically connected with what,’#° whereas Compound 
Homonymy seems rather to be a case of the lesser form of syntactic 
ambiguity, ambiguity of constructions.“ First, however, the 
discussion turns to Referability. 

A sentence which is ambiguous due to Referability ‘fails to 
make clear what refers to what’ (108,8) ; that is, how its constituents 
are to be construed. In both examples that Galen reports the 
Stoics give for Referability, the ambiguity arises from the juxta- 
position of nouns in the same grammatical case, either of which 
may assume the grammatical role (subject or object) of the other.*? 
One of the examples resembles Galen’s example of Amphiboly 
at 8811.% Thesother example, ‘AIQN@EQNEETIN,’ (‘Dion 
Theon is’) is on one reading said to refer to the existence of both 
Dion and Theon, in which case both nouns (in the nominative 
case) are construed as subjects of the verb ‘is.’ As such, the sentence 
may be rendered ‘Dion (and) Theon exist.’ On the other hand, the 


32 See Smyth, p. 622, sec. 27309. 

40 Quine (Word and Object), p. 135. 

41 Ibid. As we have seen, Ellipsis seems to be an example of such syn- 
tactic ambiguity. See supra pp. 62-63. 

42 It is assumed here that Referability is one of the Stoic kinds that 
Galen terms ‘Syntactic Homonymy’ at 110,6-9. 

“8 The example at 110,8-9 may be rendered ‘May Socrates prevail over 
Meletus’ and ‘May Meletus prevail over Socrates.’ 
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sentence in question may refer to the identity of these men. In 
that case ‘Dion’ is construed as grammatical subject, and ‘Theon’ 
as part of the predicate, or vice versa: ‘Dion is Theon’ or ‘Theon 
is Dion.’ 

Similar to Referability in corresponding to the Galenic mode 
Amphiboly, is ‘Homonymy in Compounds of Words,’ which I 
term ‘Compound Homonymy.’ Here, as in the case of Ellipsis, 
it seems that the Stoics are identifying ambiguity of construc- 
tions, rather than of syntactic construals (although construction 
ambiguity is syntactic ambiguity).“4 The example provided, 
‘kvOpwnd, éotiv’ 4 (‘man is’) seems to be a case of a construction, 
which, depending on the linguistic environment in which it occurs, 
admits of more than one reading. Consider ‘&vOpw7dc¢ éotw’ (or 
‘Eatwy &vQowroc, the word order being irrelevant), as part of a 
sentence frame with two gaps: 


a &vOowmbs eoTLV 


If the first gap remains empty and the second is filled in with 
‘ey Meyceotc,’ (‘in Megara’), then the sentence may be rendered 
‘A man is in Megara.’ That is, ‘a particular man is in Megara’— 
hence, the Stoic explanation that ‘&Wpewzndc éotw’ may signify 
the being of a particular case (mtdotc); 4 i.e., a particular man. 
And this I take to be the second premise of the Nobody sophism 
specified above.*” 

However, when the first gap is filled in with ‘ovx,’ the sign of 
negation, and the second gap is filled in with ‘in Megara,’ (and the 
positions of ‘&vOpwroc’ and ‘éotiv’ are reversed), then the sentence 
has an entirely different sense. It does not read ‘A particular 
man is not in Megara,’ but rather ‘No man is in Megara.’ In this 
case, the construction “gotiv &vVWewroc’ refers not to a particular 
man, but to the being of the essence Man, the extension of which 
is the class of men—none of this essence is present in Megara. 


44 See Quine (Word and Object), pp. 134-35. Consider the word ‘parrot’ 
in English, and assume it is unambiguous, and means ‘psittacine animal.’ 
But the construction ‘a parrot’ is ambiguous, and I suggest may be analyzed 
as a case of Compound Homonymy. For in the sentence, ‘A parrot likes 
to say my name,’ the indefinite singular term ‘a parrot’ means ‘some parrot.’ 
But in the sentence, ‘A parrot is brightly feathered,’ ‘a parrot’ means ‘every 
parrot.’ 

45 See 106,13. 

46 See 106,14 and infra pp. 133-34 on this use of ‘rréatc.’ 

47 See supra p. 58, and Diog. Lart. 7. 187. 
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Hence, the Stoics say that ‘év@pwnd¢g gotw’ may also signify the 
being (in this case, the non-being) of the essence Man.** And | 
propose that it is by reference to this kind of ambiguity that the 
Stoics expose the fallacy of the Nobody sophism. Clearly, the 
conclusion warranted is ‘A particular man is not in Athens,’ not 
‘No man is in Athens,’ although both of these conclusions may be 
expressed by the same sentence in Greek. The absence of a theory 
of quantification and negation adequate to deal with such sophisms 
seems to be (in part) responsible for the Stoics’ reliance on a species 
of ambiguity, Compound Homonymy, to explain the puzzle.*® 
There is little difficulty in understanding the Stoics’ sixth and 
seventh kinds of ambiguity, which are respectively ‘Insignificant 
Part Construal’ and ‘Significant Part Construal.’ They comfortably 
fall under the Galenic mode, Combination and Division. In fact, 
the example Galen provides for the Stoic seventh kind is the same 
example he gives of his own mode Combination and Division.*° 
Significant Part Construal arises from the disposition of a significant 
expression in a sentence to be construed in two or more ways, 
and its ambiguity is of a sort that is mechanically resolved by the 
distinct placement of word break (pause) in speech. Insignificant 
Part Construal is the ambiguity that occurs when insignificant 
parts of a sentence, (for the Stoics, letters, syllables, and connec- 
tives) ,54 can be construed in more than one way when the sentence 
is uttered, and such ambiguity is also easily resolved by the me- 


48 See 106,14. If this use of ‘otaia’ does not sound Stoic, but rather Aris- 
totelian, we must remember that this word choice may be an interpolation 
on Galen’s part. For the Stoics, ‘ovetla’ is either prime matter which neither 
increases nor diminishes, or finite matter. See Diog. Laert. 7. 150. 

4° An alternative interpretation of this kind of ambiguity is one along 
the same lines as that proposed for Referability. For the example given, 
one might say that its syntactic ambiguity lies in the disposition of ‘XvOpw0¢’ 
to function either as subject or predicate. In the first case, the sen- 
tence may be rendered, ‘Man is,’ and in the second, ‘He is a man’; ie., a 
particular entity is a man, But on this account, Compound Homonymy 
is not different in kind, only in degree of complexity, from Referability. 
Moreover, there is no connection with the Nobody. Hence, it is a less attrac- 
tive interpretation than the one proposed in the text. 

50 See 88,18 and Soph. El. 4. 166°37-38. 

*t Unlike the other parts of speech, the connective is not said to signify 
or to indicate anything, only to join the other parts. Connectives are described 
as indeclinable parts of speech (Diog. Laert. 7. 57-58). But it is clear from 
Diog. Laert. 7. 69, 71-75, that connectives link together simple état 
into complex &tauare. 
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chanical addition of pauses. In the example given, a letter, ,52 may 
be construed as the last letter of one word (‘xevy,’ ‘void’), the first 
letter of another word (‘jap’, ‘liver’), and as a disjunctive con- 
Meetive | 74, or }.58 

More controversial is the Stoics’ fourth kind of ambiguity, 
‘Common.’ It is said to be the sort of ambiguity that is common 
to a single word and to two words,®4 presumably both of which 
are pronounced the same, like ‘abAntptc’ and ‘aday telc,’ (‘flute- 
girl’ and ‘court three times’). Now Galen assumes that this Stoic 
ambiguity corresponds to his own mode, Combination and Division; 
at least this is the mode under which his example ‘ataAytelc’ falls. 
But there seems some reason to believe that for the Stoics, this 
example is common in the sense that it falls under two other 
kinds of ambiguity; namely, Simple Homonymy and Compound 
Homonymy. That is, as one phonological unit (describable as 
one word), ‘adAntetc’ means both ‘flute-girl’ and ‘court three 
times,’ so it is a case of Simple Homonymy. But the same phono- 
logical unit (describable as two words), ‘adAn tetc’ also has these 
two meanings, and hence ‘is a case of Compound Homonymy, a 
construction which is ambiguous, like ‘man is.’ If this is the case, 
then it is clear that the Stoics would disagree with Galen’s sub- 
sumption of this example under the mode Combination and Divi- 
sion, a type of ambiguity that is neatly resolved by the mechanics 
of pause. The Stoic denial of this for the illustration at hand 
suggests that ‘adAntetc’ and ‘atAn tetc’ were, under normal con- 
ditions, pronounced in the same way *° (and hence, the ambiguity 
really is common to the articulate sound, whether thought of 
abstractly as one word or two). Moreover, it suggests that the 


52 A letter is primarily a sound, (y is one of the gwvjevta or vowels,) 
though a letter is also a written character. See Diog. Laert. 7. 56-57. 

58 See 108,1-4. At Diog. Laert. 7. 72, a disjunction is said to be composed 
by means of the disjunctive connective ‘or.’ This connective announces 
that one of the &&1dua7% it connects is false. On this, see Kneale and Kneale, 
PP. 147-49. 

54 See 106,8-11. 

55 Presumably neither expression was pronounced with pause. and accord- 
ing to Carl D. Buck, in Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 163, ‘All syllables not having the 
acute or the circumflex, that is, what we call unaccented syllables, were 
regarded as having the grave.’ Hence, the spoken accents are identical in 
‘adantete’ and ‘atA) telc.’ Here the Stoic criterion of the identity of dis- 
course is suggested: two bits of discourse are identical when they have the 
same phonological value. 
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Galenic strategy of appropriating so-called ‘compound’ words 
under the heading Combination and Division is indeed an ad hoc 
and artificial move,** designed to accommodate compound words 
to Galen’s rigid lexical-syntactic division. 

In sum, despite the difficulties that threaten to prevent a sys- 
tematic discussion of the Stoic teaching on ambiguity, there is 
some reason to believe that Galen’s account has now been suffi- 
ciently de-Galenized to serve as a reputable basis on which to 
reconstruct the Stoic doctrine. We find that the Stoics seem to 
be at least partially motivated in their studies of ambiguity by 
the desire to explain certain sophisms. Moreover, the evidence 
points to the fact that the Stoics are concerned with ambiguity 
in speech (rather than in written language), and that their des- 
criptions of the types of ambiguity were produced in a philo- 
sophical environment which was free from commitments to a 
fixed set of taxonomic principles (as Galen’s theory clearly was 
not). Their description of Ellipsis and their identification of ‘Com- 
pound Homonymy’ speak for their insight into certain elusive 
forms of ambiguity. Their discovery of the ‘redundant yy,’ reflects 
their critical acumen in the field of grammar and language in 
general. Though we have but a few pages of summary for detailed 
studies that filled many volumes, the glimpses we are allowed 
make it obvious that the Stoics acquit themselves admirably 
on the subject of ambiguity in language. 


56 See 100,6-11 and infra pp. 129-30. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SYNOPTIC ANALYSIS OF DE CAPTIONIBUS } 


In the first part of Chapter 1 of De Captionibus Galen illustrates 
and briefly characterizes what he takes to be the six Aristotelian 
modes of ambiguity * that cause and denominate the six corres- 
ponding fallacies im dictione—Homonymy, Amphiboly, Accent, 
Combination, Division, and Form of expression. That is, he specifies 
the connection between ambiguity and fallacy as it has been set 
by Aristotle's analysis. Contrary to our initial impression, how- 
ever, this chapter does not form the prelude to another commentary 
on Aristotelian logic. Galen’s goal is not to defend or to improve 
upon the Aristotelian classification of the types of ambiguity, 
but to formulate a true theory of ambiguity. Presumably Galen 
takes Aristotle's enumeration of the modes of ambiguity to be 
largely correct, so correct in fact that it becomes a natural point of 
departure for Galen’s own theory of ambiguity. 

Galen’s condensed description of the Aristotelian modes of 
ambiguity is wayward, however, in that it assumes that Accent, 
Combination, and Division are cases of ambiguity (whereas they 
are for Aristotle cases of linguistic confusion), and it treats Com- 
bination and Division as one mode. Otherwise, it is a fair (albeit 
abbreviated) account of Aristotle. For example, a sentence is 
said to be a case of Homonymy when its ambiguity results from 
the ambiguity of (at least) one of its words, a homonym. Galen’s 
example of a homonym, ‘xdwv’ (‘dog,’ ‘dogstar,’ ‘Cynic philos- 
opher’) is straight from Aristotle.® 

Galen describes a case of Amphiboly as a sentence which is 
ambiguous as a sentence, although none of its words is ambiguous 
(88,10-12). This characterization is about as imprecise as Aris- 
totle’s own, which states that a case of Amphiboly occurs when 


1 I wish to apologize here for the amount of repetition of points made 
earlier to be found in this synopsis. The summary of the argument is designed 
primarily as an explication for those puzzlied by Galen’s text or the cor- 
responding translation, and it does not assume a careful reading of previous 
chapters in the Introduction. 

2 See supra pp. 20-28. 

8 Soph. El. 4. 166416. 
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there is a sentence, the words of which when taken in isolation 
are univocal, but when taken together are ambiguous.* What 
both Galen and Aristotle have recognized is structural or gram- 
matical ambiguity, but neither seems to have the terminology 
adequate to articulate that _a sentence is amphibolous when one 
or more of its words (each with only one sense) can assume more 
than one grammatical role; e.g., be subject or object of an infinitive. 
In an amphibolous sentence, its grammar or structure causes it 
to admit of two readings, and hence the sentence is ambiguous. 

Galen mistakenly describes the Aristotelian mode Accent as a 
case of a sentence which is ambiguous due to the accentuation 
(including breathings) of one of its words (&S,13-15).° That is, Galen 
interprets Aristotle as claiming that in a case of Accent, one word 
(in a sentence) like ‘opoc’ has two senses, depending on whether 
it is taken as ‘6poc’ or ‘dpoc’; i.e., with a rough breathing at the 
beginning or not. On this interpretation, Accent appears to become 
a species of Homonymy. But in the theory he introduces in Chapter 
3, Galen holds that Accent is in fact a kind of ambiguity coordinate 
with Homonymy. 

As mentioned above, Galen treats the modes Combination 
and Division as one, stating that a sentence which is a case of 
Combination and Division is ambiguous when that sentence may 
be grammatically construed with certain of its constituents either 
combined or divided. The example Galen gives of Combination 
and Division is identical with one that Aristotle includes as a case 
of Division.” It may be paraphrased as ‘Noble Achilles left fifty 
of a hundred men,’ and ‘Noble Achilles left a hundred of fifty 
men,’ (88,18). Although the second reading 1s numerically impossible, 
it is a possible translation of the sentence. We recall that in some 
of Aristotle’s examples of ambiguity, one of the dual meanings 
is absurd ;8 so we should not be troubled by Galen's and Aristotle’s 
example mentioned above. 


4 Soph. El. 4. 166°17-18. 

5 For Aristotle, a case of Accent is not a case of ambiguity, but of taking 
a sentence with a word accented in one way for a sentence which is the 
same as the first except that it contains a word accented in another way. 

§ Strictly speaking, for Aristotle Combination and Division are cases 
of linguistic confusion, not of ambiguitv. See supra pp. 24-28. 

7 Soph. El. 4. 166437-38. 

8 At Soph. El. 4. 166418-21 Aristotle tolerates a nonsensical construal 
of the example of Amphiboly, ‘tniotata: yeduyate,’ in which the word 
‘yeduuata’ functions either as object or subject—‘He has knowledge of 
letters’ or ‘Letters have knowledge.’ 
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Galen’s description of Form of expression is faithful to Aristotle’s 
account. Galen tells us that this mode of ambiguity occurs when a 
word appears to signify one thing (or, appears to have one logic) 
on account of the form in which it is expressed, whereas it in 
fact signifies something else (or, has a different logic). For example, 
the one word sentence ‘&xovw’ (‘I hear’) in fact signifies a passivity, 
but because of the form in which it is expressed (a form similar 
to verbs specifying a different logical category, namely ‘activity’), 
it appears to signify an activity. 

Having briefly surveyed what he takes to be the six Aristotelian 
modes of ambiguity, Galen cites a passage in Sophistict Elenchi 
in which Aristotle states that there are both inductive and de- 
ductive proofs to show that the six fallacies (which fall under, 
and are caused and denominated by the modes of ambiguity) 
are jointly exhaustive: 


To show this, there is a proof by induction and a syllogism, 
(and perhaps there is some other syllogism that may be taken), 
that this is the number of ways in which we may fail to mean 
the same thing by the same words and sentences.® 


Galen briefly specifies the conditions of an inductive proof which 
shows that the list of fallacies im dictione is exhaustive (90,13-16), 
and questions whether any deductive proof (syllogism) can be 
brought forth other than the one Aristotle is suggesting.1° Galen 
perversely seems to construe the last clause of the above passage, 
‘that this is the number of ways in which we may fail to mean the 
same thing by the same words and sentences,’ as being in appo- 
sition with the first occurrence of the word ‘syllogism’ in the same 
sentence. Reading it in this way, Galen accuses Aristotle of providing 
a syllogistic conclusion in the above rather than a complete syllo- 
gism (90,20-22). But Galen immediately absolves Aristotle from 
this error, by reference to Aristotle’s frequent use of signs, and 
brevity in general, when he is writing for those who have already 
heard the explanation (g0,22-92,1). Galen blames Aristotle’s brev- 
ity for preventing commentators from interpreting this passage 
satisfactorily. 

Galen concludes Chapter 1 on a methodological note. He proposes 


9 Soph. El. 4. 165>27-30, and 90,10-13. 
10 Galen specifies what this syllogism might be at 104,2-5. See infra pp. 
79-80. 
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to be precise about these matters, not for the sake of Aristotle, 
but rather for his own sake and presumably for the sake of dis- 
covering the truth about them (92,3-4). It is the mark of a philos- 
opher, Galen observes, not only to draw inferences when certain 
premises are given, but also to adduce the appropriate premises 
when confronted with a certain conclusion (92,5-7). Here the 
conclusion in question is, ‘that this is the number of ways we may 
fail to mean the same thing by the same words and sentences.’ 
In Chapter 3 Galen accepts the challenge and does in fact construct 
the premises of this conclusion. But Galen does so, not as an Aris- 
totelian commentator, but as an independent philosopher whose 
own theory happens to support the canonical Aristotelian doctrine. 
It is clear that Galen is not interested simply in expounding and 
interpreting Aristotle, and he says so himself at 92,3-4. Rather 
Galen’s use of the Aristotelian material is largely heuristic, designed 
to provide a framework for the development of Galen’s own 
teaching. 

At the beginning of Chapter 2 Galen sums up the task at hand, 
which is to show that the fallacies 4! due to language are as many 
in number as the fallacies due to ambiguity on Aristotle’s account. 
We recall that Galen (mistakenly) reads Aristotle as postulating 
six types of fallacy due to ambiguity, so Galen’s project is in 
effect to show that the fallacies due to language are six in number. 
He maintains that the proof of this rests on two premises: 


(1) Every fallacy (kind) due to language is a fallacv due to 
ambiguity (92,10-11). 
(2) There are six kinds of fallacy due to ambiguity (92,11). 


These premises together with the following trivial and implicit 
assumption, 


(3) Every fallacy (kind) due to ambiguity is a fallacv due to 
language 


entail what Galen is seeking to prove, namely 
(4) There are six kinds of fallacy due to language. 


The structure of this inference may be rendered more perspicuous 
if expressed in set theoretical terms. Accordingly, (2) may be 
paraphrased as ‘The set or class of fallacy (kinds) due to ambiguity 


1 In this discussion, ‘fallacy’ will specify a fallacy-kind, of which partic- 
ular fallacies committed in discourse are cases. 
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has six members,’ and the conjunction of (1) and (3) as ‘the class 
of fallacy (kinds) due to ambiguity is extensionally equivalent 
to the class of fallacy (kinds) due to language; that is, these classes 
have the same members.’ It follows immediately from (2) with 
(1) and (3) that the class of fallacy (kinds) due to language has six 
members, which may be reformulated as (4)—there are six kinds 
of fallacy due to language. Galen establishes premise (1) in this 
chapter, and leaves until Chapter 3 the consideration of premise (2). 

To establish (1) Galen trots out a complex argument and its 
corresponding conceptual apparatus.!* The immediate argument 
for (1) is found at the end of Chapter 2, and it is as follows: 


(a) Every fallacy due to language is a fallacy due to the 
(sole) vice of language (96,19-20). 
(b) Ambiguity is the (sole) vice of language (96,18). 
.*.(1) Every fallacy (kind) due to language is a fallacy due 
to ambiguity (92,10-11 and 96,20-21). 


(a) is never argued for by Galen, so it presumably qualifies as an 
obviously true principle for him based on his observation of sophists 
(92,13-14). What needs argument is (b), and Galen provides two 
independent arguments for it. The first may be reconstructed as 
follows: 


(c) The function of language is signifying (92,21-22; 
94.9-10). a hae | 

(d) The virtue of language lies in its function and consists 
in its performing its function well (92,20). 

*.(e) The virtue of language is signifying well. 

(f) Vice (of language) is the failure (or negation) of the 
corresponding virtue (92,17-18). 

*.(g) The vice of language is either not signifying or not 
signifying well (94,11). 

(h) If x is the vice of language, then fallacy due to language 
results from x (92,II-13). 

(i) But no fallacy due to language results from language 
which does not signify (which has no meaning at all), 
(96,5-7)- . . 

‘.(j) It is not the case that the vice of language is not 
signifying (from (h) and (i)). 

>. (k) The vice of language is not signifying well (from con- 
junction of (j) and (g), 96,7). 


12 That is, Galen brings in the concepts of the function of language, and 
of the vice of language, which is the failure of its virtue. 
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(m) Not signifying well is signifying ambiguously, that is, 
ambiguity (96,8). 
.'.(b) The vice of language is ambiguity (96,18). 

Premise (c) above is at the heart of Galen’s theory of language, 
and requires no argument. (d) seems to be an application of a 
Platonic and Aristotelian principle,“ though Galen gives these 
philosophers no credit for it. Slightly problematic is (g). For if 
the virtue of language is signifying well, then it would follow 
that the vice of language is not signifying well. The disjunction 
results presumably from the ambiguity as to what the ‘not’ (‘un’) 
operates on. If it operates on ‘signifying’ then ‘not signifying well’ 
means it does not signify, but if it operates on ‘well’ then ‘not 
signifving well’ means ‘signifying not well’ or ‘signifving poorly.’ 

Galen argues for (i), claiming rightly that no one would accept 
or propose a premise in language that means nothing at all (96,6-7). 
And the conjunction of (h) and (i) entails (j). It may be noted 
that Galen offers another proof for (j) at 94,12-14, where he argues 
(by analogy with the flute-player) that language which does not 
signify is not language, and implicitly that not signifving cannot 
be the vice of language, for what has this vice cannot be language. 

Returning to the argument at hand, we find that the con- 
junction of (j) and (g) entails (k), and that the conjunction of 
(k) and (m) entails (b). Galen supplies another argument for (b) 
and he acknowledges that its first premise is straight from Plato. 
This second argument may be reconstructed as follows: 

(s) For any corruptible thing x, if something y corrupts ~, 
then y is the vice of x (96,11-12). 
(t) Ambiguity corrupts language in that it produces 
obscurity with qualification (96,12-13). 
.'.(b) Ambiguity is the vice of language (96,15). 
Hence, Galen includes two arguments for (b), the second primarilv 
based on an appeal to Plato. By establishing (b) with this double- 
indemnity protection from error, Galen may infer (1), that every 
fallacy due to language is a fallacy due to ambiguity.!¢ 


13 Plato Respublica 1. 352D-353C; to. 601D; Aristotle Ethica Nicomachea 
I. 7. 1097>24-1098420. 

4 It may be that the disjunction results from the ambiguity of the ex- 
pression ‘x is in y’ (e.g., ‘the excellence of language is in signifying’), which 
may mean ‘x is identical with y’ or ‘x exists in relation to y.’ See 94,1 and 
94,16-17. 

15 See 96,10-12 and Resp. 10. 609a3-600d2. 

16 See supra p. 73. 
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Now that the pattern of argumentation of Chapter 2 has been 
sketched, I turn to certain related topics which Galen treats in 
passing. For example, in one excursus at 96,3-6 Galen offers a 
psychological explanation for someone’s believing that the vice 
of language is the failure to signify (i.e., not signifying) rather than 
not signifying well. The benighted believer’s error springs from 
his confusing two expressions that resemble one another, ‘not 
signifying’ and ‘not signifying well.’ 

A more serious digression takes Galen to the subject of ac- 
cidental vs. essential virtues (94,1-6). By distinguishing these 
sorts of virtue Galen makes clear what it means to say that sig- 
nifying well is the virtue of language per se (i.e., is an essential 
virtue of language). An essential virtue of a thing is the excellence 
to be found in that thing’s function. It is called an essential virtue 
because the function and the essence of a thing coincide (94,16). 

On the other hand, any excellence of a thing that is not found 
in its function is an accidental virtue. Galen illustrates an accidental 
virtue by reference to a sword with an ivory hilt. The virtue of 
having an ivory hilt attaches to the sword gua ornamental object, 
not to the sword qua sword, the function of which is to cut (94,4-6). 
In like manner, an eye which is adorned with eye shadow has an 
accidental virtue. But only an eye that sees well has its essential 
virtue, for the function of an eye is to see, not to be a beautiful 
object (94,4-6). 

With regard to language, two of its accidental virtues are sonority 
and calligraphy, for they are not found in the function of language, 
signifying. Rather they are excellences of language gua spoken 
sound and gua set of inscriptions. The essential virtue of language 
is signifying well, i.e., with lucidity, and the negation of the essential 
virtue of language is signifying not well, i.e., ambiguously. The 
essential vice of language then is ambiguity, and it is this with 
which Galen is concerned in the arguments in this chapter. In 
this connection, at 94,15-18, Galen denies that elliptical utterance, 
prolixity, or redundance is a vice of language without qualification 
(presumably an essential vice of language). They appear to be 
vices of style rather than vices that are found in the signification 
of language. Galen admits them as (essential) vices only if they 
cause ambiguity and obscurity (96,18), which they need not do 
in every case. 

Since he has proved in Chapter 2 that every fallacy due to 
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language is a fallacy due to ambiguity, in Chapter 3 Galen an- 
nounces that his purpose is to show that there are six kinds of 
fallacy due to ambiguity. These two, we recall, are crucial premises 
in the argument that there are six kinds of fallacy due to language.’” 

Galen’s proofs that there are six kinds of fallacy due to ambiguity 
are based on an exhaustive division of the notion of sentential 
ambiguity.18 This is indicated initially at 98,2-5, where Galen 
alerts his reader to the fact that the present investigation begins 
from reflection on what a sentence is and that this inquiry will 
be into sententional ambiguity. 

As a preface to his application of the diairetic method, Galen 
articulates a preliminary definition of a sentence; to wit, ‘a com- 
bination of names’ (98,5-6). He specifies that among names he 
is including verbs and ‘whatever signifies something,’ thereby 
adopting a convention that conforms with ordinary usage, since 
‘évou.n’ (‘name’) has wide applicability in Greek common parlance.” 
Clearly, Galen’s syntactic description of a sentence and its con- 
stituents is inadequate for anything other than a rough indication 
to readers of this introductory treatise of how he is using the term 
‘héyoo’ (‘sentence’). 

Galen next performs his analysis. Given an ambiguous sentence, 
the ambiguity will be situated in one of the words or in the sentence 
as such (i.e., in the combination of words, the sentential structure), 
(98,7-8). That is, sentential ambiguity is either lexical or syn- 
tactic. There is no tertium quid (98,8-9). Furthermore, ambiguity 
is like everything else that exists or is capable of mention. That 
is, it is actual, potential, or apparent (98,10-12). 

Each of the modes enumerated in Chapter 1 will have these 
properties pairwise—that is, it will be both either lexical or syn- 
tactic, and actual, potential, or apparent. Homonymy is said 
to be actual lexical ambiguity, and Amphiboly, actual syntactic 
ambiguity. Cases of these modes are said to be actual since they 
in fact (as they stand) have two meanings (98,13-16). Accent is 
said to be potential lexical ambiguity, and Combination and 
Division, potential syntactic ambiguity. These latter modes are 
said to be potential because it is possible for a case of them to 


7 See 92,10-11 and supra p. 72. 

18 See supra pp. 49-52. 

18 “3voux’ seems to have the same extension in ordinary Greek as ‘word’ 
in English. 
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signify one of two things, although it in fact signifies only one 
thing after accentual marks or word divisions have been applied 
or made. Galen exemplifies the mode Accent with the sentence 
‘opog Eotyxev,” which cam mean two distinct things, but whose 
ambiguity is resolved when accentuation (including aspiration) 
has been added to ‘opoc’.?° 

At this point Galen digresses on the problem of the sentence 
whose ambiguity is due to the occurrence of a compound word. 
The issue raised is whether such ambiguity is lexical or syntactic 
(100,6-11). Galen opts for the latter alternative, and explains that 
compound words resemble sentences (Adyot) since they are com- 
pounds of words. For example, a sentence with a compound word 
like ‘atAntpic’ will be a unit that means ‘flute-girl’ if it is taken 
as combined, and a unit that means ‘court three times’ if it is 
taken as divided (100,10-11). 

At 100,10-11 Galen proceeds to resolve the paradox that Accent, 
and Combination and Division both cause and cure fallacies due 
to language. In the first case, they are modes of ambiguity that 
the sophist trades upon in reasoning fallaciously. In the second 
case, Accent, and Combination and Division are the processes 
of adding accentuation and word breaks which resolve the potential 
ambiguity of such sentences, and hence cure or expose the fallacies 
in which (as modes of ambiguity) they occur (100,14-15). Clearly 
the paradox results from the ambiguity of the terms ‘Accent,’ 
and ‘Combination and Division.’ 

At this point in the discussion of potential ambiguity, Galen 
indicates how it generates fallacies. What happens is that the 
sophist proposes a premise which is potentially ambiguous and 
assumes it has one meaning, but when he draws his conclusion, 
he assumes it means something else (100,16-18). By tacitly adding 
accentuation and word breaks, the sophist ‘changes the sentence’ 
but reasons as though it were the same sentence (unaltered by 
accentuation or word break), (102,1-2). Galen’s illustration of 
the fallacy Combination and Division is poor in that it contains 
more than one relevant flaw: 


(x) Rational is one word. 
(2) Rational is a proprium of man. 
*,(3) The Rational one is a proprium of man. 


20 See supra pp. 44-45, and 100,4-5. 
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Overlooking the confusion of use and mention in the argument, 
we may identify the cause of the fallacy as premise (1), which is 
potentially ambiguous in Greek. For on one placement of pause 
or punctuation, ‘one’ is construed as predicate, but on another 
placement of pause or punctuation (which the sophist tacitly 
trades on), ‘one’ is construed as part of the subject. The potential 
ambiguity is reflected more plainly in the conclusion (3) above, 
which in Greek may be rendered ‘The Rational is one proprium 
of man’ and ‘The Rational one is a proprium of man.’ Again, the 
meaning of this sentence depends on where the word break is 
made, and hence, on how the words are grouped. 

The example Galen provides of the fallacy Accent as recon- 
structed 21 is a clear case of a sophism that depends on the second 
premise being tacitly changed when the conclusion is drawn. 
For that premise, ‘A opo¢g does not stand there’ may be read both 
as ‘A 6p0¢ (boundary) does not stand there’ and ‘A dpo¢ (hill) 
does not stand there.’ 

Galen admits that no one would be tricked by these obvious 
examples of fallacies due to potential ambiguity, but that the 
sophists do the same thing in cases of actual ambiguity where 
the fraud is less obvious. For cases of Homonymy and Amphiboly, 
as they stand, might be agreed to with either meaning—their 
ambiguity is not due to the lack of word break or punctuation.”* 
At 102,9-10 Galen reminds his reader that Aristotle said ‘we mean 
different things by the same words and sentences,’ because in 
fact some words and sentences are the same (namely, in cases of 
actual ambiguity), and the sophists do violence to their form by 
altering their meaning while at the same time leaving their form 
undisturbed. 

Having made these remarks about potential and actual ambi- 
guity, Galen turns to apparent ambiguity. For examples of this 
species, Galen refers his readers to the works of Eudemus of Rhodes 
and to other treatises. Since apparent ambiguity is both lexical 
and syntactic (102,13-14), it would follow that Form of expression 
is two modes, which I distinguish with subscripts, as ‘Form of 
expression(yy) and ‘Form of expressiong).’ Hence, Galen’s 


21 See infra pp. 130-31. 
22 See supra pp. 41-42. 
23 See supra pp. 46. 
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division of the concept of sentential ambiguity may be depicted 
on the following matrix: 


Lexical Syntactic 


Actual Homonymy Amphiboly 


Potential Accent Combination and Divi- 


sion 


Apparent Form of expression z) Form of expression,s) 


Galen then appears to provide a very condensed direct proof 
that there are precisely six kinds of ambiguity (102,16-104,1), 
which may be reconstructed as follows: 


(r) If our division of sentential ambiguity is exhaustive, 
and ambiguity is either lexical or syntactic, and actual, 
potential, or apparent, then there are six kinds of 
ambiguity. 

(2) Our division of sentential ambiguity is exhaustive 
and ambiguity is either lexical or syntactic, and 
actual, potential, or apparent. 

.*.(3) There are six kinds of ambiguity. 


Galen also maintains that a reductio ad impossibile (an indirect 
proof) can also be constructed for (3) above, as long as this in- 
direct proof embodies the division of sentential ambiguity (104,2). 
This veductio may be formulated as follows: 


(a) Assume that (3) is false: that it is not true that there 
are six kinds of ambiguity, but rather that there is 
another, a seventh kind (104,3-4). 

(b) Any seventh kind of ambiguity will be neither lexical 
nor syntactic, and not actual, potential, or apparent 
(104,4-5). ied. 4 

(c) But our account shows no other ambiguity besides 
these, which contradicts the statement that a seventh 
kind will be neither lexical nor syntactic, and not 
actual, potential, or apparent (104,5). 

*.(d) (3) is true: there are six kinds of ambiguity. 


If it is assumed (and it seems to be so at 102,16-18,) that the 
fallacies due to ambiguity are the same in number as the kinds 
of ambiguity, then it follows immediately that there are six kinds 
of fallacy due to ambiguity. 

Thus, by both direct and indirect proof the division of sentential 
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ambiguity has shown why there are six kinds of fallacy due to 
ambiguity. The indirect proof for Galen is presumably what 
Aristotle means by the other syllogism (go,19-20) that can be 
used to show that there are six fallacies due to ambiguity, and 
hence, six fallacies due to language. 

At 104,5 Galen assumes the role of an orthodox commentator 
and relates the work done in this chapter to Aristotle’s teaching. 
It is clear that both Galen’s and Aristotle’s modes of ambiguity 
(on Galen’s (mis)understanding of Aristotle) are nominally the 
same, though Galen joins Aristotle’s modes Combination and 
Division into one mode, and splits Aristotle's mode Form of 
expression into two modes, onc lexical and one syntactic. At any 
rate, Galen here insists that this application of the method to the 
notion of sentential ambiguity has disclosed the nature of ambiguity, 
and that his results do not constitute a procrustean effort to 
accommodate his theory to Aristotle’s doctrine. But Galen also 
holds that he is not doing Aristotle a favor here, because the Galenic 
theory is latent in Aristotle, and Galen appears to take credit 
merely for making Aristotle’s views explicit.*4 

Galen states that Aristotle’s account is itself methodically 
written (104,8). For the lexical-syntactic distinction is the Stagir- 
ite’s, in his remark, ‘that we mean different things by the same 
words and sentences,’ (104,8-10). Moreover, Galen indicates that 
the actual-potential-apparent division may be found in Aristotle’s 
initial discussion of the fallacies due to language, where Homonymy 
and Amphiboly (actual modes) are taken first, then Combination 
and Division, and Accent (potential modes), and last, Form of 
expression (apparent modes).?5 

Galen writes that the fact that Aristotle has the actual-potential- 
apparent division in mind explains the systematic order in the 
latter’s account (104,13-14). In this passage Galen is suggesting 
that his own conceptual analysis (and the corresponding arguments) 
provides an a posteriori proof of Aristotle’s insight into the nature 
of ambiguity and fallacy due to language. 

Having paid these respects to Aristotle’s wisdom, Galen shifts 
to the theory itself, which is Galen’s own, whether or not the 


24 As Professor Kahn has suggested, Galen’s theory may be described 
as a good ancient example of a ‘rational reconstruction’ as a technique 
for explaining the meaning of a philosophical text. 

®© Soph. El. 4. 165°26-27, 16530-16619; 104,10-14. 
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structure of Aristotle’s discussion anticipates it. Galen claims 
that this theory is based on the subject matter itself, that the 
division of ambiguity and of fallacies due to language came into 
being in accordance with the ait of rational philosophy (the art of 
dialectic) as applied to reality, and hence the resulting division 
into six headings is a true one. Our philosopher-physician closes 
his discussion by comparing the art of dialectic to the art of medi- 
cine, with respect to making divisions or cuts: just as the art 
of medicine performs no physical cutting by chance or accidentally, 
so the art of dialectic makes no accidental logical cuts (104,16-17). 

In Chapter 4 Galen undertakes a selective survey of the Stoic 
teaching on ambiguity. Galen is interested in the Stoic doctrine 
not for its own sake but as a confirmation (specifically an in- 
ductive proof) that Galen’s own classification is exhaustive. The 
proof consists in the fact that none of the kinds of ambiguity 
recognized by the Stoics falls outside of those specified by Galen.”¢ 

Galen omits any discussion of the Stoic definition of ambiguity 2” 
which is said to conflict with his own doctrine,”® since it would 
not be to the point of the present inquiry (106,4-7). Although 
Galen appears to grant that the Stoics are reputable philosophers 
(106,4), he maintains a mocking and facetious tone toward them 
throughout this chapter. On the one hand, he persists in referring 
to the Stoics in question 2° by the overly polite ‘more subtle men’ 
(or ‘more distinguished gentlemen’), and on the other, he censures 
them for presenting an incoherent theory (106,8; 108,11-14). 

In any case, Galen turns immediately to describing and illus- 
trating the eight kinds of ambiguity recognized by the Stoics: (1) 
‘Common;’ (2) ‘Simple Homonymy;’ (3) ‘Compound Homonymy ;’ 
(4) ‘Ellipsis;’ (5) ‘Pleonasm;’ (6) ‘Insignificant Part Construal,;’ 
(7) ‘Significant Part Construal;’ and (8) ‘Referability.’ °° After 
he expounds the Stoic teaching, Galen claims that all of their 
kinds of ambiguity fall under his own headings (108,12-13). And 


26 See go,13-16 for Galen’s characterization of an inductive proof. 

27 See supra p. 59. 

28 At least one way in which their definition conflicts with Galen’s teach- 
ing is that it does not allow for potential ambiguity as Galen describes it 
at 98,17-100,2. 

2 It is reasonable to believe that these men are Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes of Babylonia. See infra pp. 132-33. 

30 For a detailed description and analysis of these kinds of ambiguity, 
see supra pp. 61-68. 
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hence, the Stoic teaching does provide a proof that Galen’s enum- 
eration is exhaustive. 

Galen then proceeds to criticize the Stoic theory, in light of 
his own. Galen’s overall complaint is that the Stoics’ doctrine 
lacks a scientific foundation, that it is unmethodical and unsys- 
tematic (108,13-14). Galen takes issue with their failure to adhere 
scrupulously to a method, a defect which deprives the kinds listed 
by them of any basis for being mutually exclusive *! (108,14-15). 
Furthermore, Galen objects that the recognition of a kind of 
ambiguity called ‘Compound Homonymy” is a mark of men who 
ignore what words mean °2—homonymia derives from homos 
(same) and onoma (word), not from homos and a compound of 
words, i.e., a sentence. 

In line with his overall complaint, Galen censures the Stoics 
for enumerating specific kinds of ambiguity alongside generic 
kinds (108,17-110,2). As an example, he cites their division of ‘con- 
strued parts’ to produce the specific kinds ‘Insignificant Part 
Construal’ and ‘Significant Part Construal’ (110,1-2). These 
kinds of ambiguity fall under the generic kind ‘Part Construal’ 
it would seem, and Galen is criticizing the Stoics for listing these 
subordinate kinds next to generic kinds, for example, ‘Pleonasm.’ 
Galen argues that by engaging in such unscientific divisions, 
one could extend the list of specific kinds of ambiguity greatly 
(110,2-3). He suggests that the so-called specific kinds of Homonymy 
(i.e., ‘Simple Homonymy’ and ‘Compound Homonymy’) could 
be increased by adding kinds on the basis of chance, analogy, and 
likeness (110,3-6), Clearly Galen’s point is that such unmethod- 
ical dividing of generic kinds is absurd in comparison to the 
accurate and elegant classification of the modes of ambiguity. 
From Galen’s point of view the Stoic theory is, in a word, in- 
coherent, for the enumeration in which it consists is redundant 
and misleading. 

At 110,6-7 Galen chides the Stoics for including more than one 
mode of ambiguity under the heading syntactic homonymy.*8 
Against the Stoics Galen is presumably here urging that their 

81 The criticism Galen offers here clearly suggest that he considers his 
own modes to be mutually exclusive and that he has proved them to be so 
on the basis of the mutual exclusiveness of the two underlying divisions. 

82 See 108,15-17. 


88 Here Galen reverts to his own terminological framework, referring 
to ‘modes’ instead of ‘kinds,’ and to syntactic (év A6y@) Homonymy., 
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third kind of ambiguity, ‘Compound Homonymy’, and their eighth 
kind, ‘Referability,’ in fact designate the same type of ambiguity 
(i.e., Galen’s actual syntactic ambiguity, Amphiboly). Judging 
from the example given, we may infer that cases of ‘Referability’ 
arise from the juxtaposition of nouns in similar grammatical 
cases which may assume more than one grammatical role (108,9). 
And the example Galen provides of syntactic homonymy, ‘ety 
Méantov Lwxedtyy vinyjout,’ (“May Socrates prevail over Meletus,’ 
‘May Meletus prevail over Socrates’) seems to meet the require- 
ments of a case of Referability as specified above 34 (110,8-9). 
Hence, for Galen, Referability would seem to be one of the Stoic 
kinds which is improperly classified, for it is actually a subordinate 
kind of ambiguity which falls under, rather than beside, ‘Com- 
pound Homonymy.’ 

Galen’s final criticism of the Stoic teaching on ambiguity is 
that it omits reference both to apparent ambiguity and to the 
mode Accent (110,10-11). This is clear from the fact that no type 
of ambiguity that the Stoics expound, on Galen’s account,®® 
falls under either of his modes of Form of expression, and none is 
encompassed by Galen’s mode Accent. In any case, the force of 
Galen’s remark is to show that the Stoic classification is incomplete 
(i.e., non-exhaustive) just as he has previously suggested that its 
headings are not mutually exclusive.* 

To stress the magnitude of the Stoics’ oversight, Galen specifies 
the similarity between the mode Combination and Division (which 
they do recognize in their kinds ‘Insignificant Part Construal’ and 
‘Significant Part Construal’) and the mode Accent. The parallels 
Galen draws between these kinds of ambiguity form the con- 
clusion of De Captionibus. At 110,13-15 Galen states that both 
spoken sentences and spoken words qualify as bona fide cases of 
Combination and Division, and Accent. Hence, to take Galen’s 
and Aristotle’s example of Combination and Division,?’ ‘Tevrnxove’ 


- 84 This example is also distinctly similar in structure to that provided 
by Galen of Amphiboly at 88,11. It is a case of an optative of wish, 
followed by an infinitive (in secondary sequence), and two juxtaposed accu- 
satives, it being unclear which is subject and which object of the infinitive. 

85 See supra pp. 63-64. 

36 See 108,14-15. 

37 See 88,18 and Soph. El. 166%37-38. According to Galen (108,6), the 
Stoics give this example for their seventh kind of ambiguity, ‘Significant 
Part Construal.’ 
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dvdp@v éxatov Aime Slog ’AytAAetc,’ as a spoken sentence it is a 
combination of words with no pauses as parts. Hence, for Galen 
this example as uttered is potentially ambiguous when spoken 
without pause—the possible variation in the placement of pause 
to which it is subject causes it to be ambiguous.*® And just as 
pause is not a constituent part of a sentence, so accentuation is not 
a constituent part of a word that is a case of Accent (110,15-16). 
Hence, for Galen accentuation and breathings are extrinsic to a 
word (like ‘opoc’), and when it is pronounced with indistinct pitch 
accent and breathing, ‘ogoc’ is potentially ambiguous. It is the 
addition of spoken accentuation and breathings that causes the 
same word to have two distinct meanings. The Stoics omit Accent 
either because of its rare occurrence in speech (which is the object 
of their investigation), or because they apparently do not coun- 
tenance a word that is indistinctly pronounced to be a word that 
‘strictly’ has more than one meaning. 

Further support for the parallel between Combination and 
Division, and Accent is to be found in the fact that in disputation 
the sophists use both pause and accentuation, and moreover, 
just as a man would hesitate in the presence of a case of Com- 
bination and Division when he is reading to himself, so a man 
under the same circumstances would hesitate over a case of Accent 
(I10,17-112,1). Galen states that in the case of written language, it 
is indubitable that a person would hesitate over a sentence which 
is a case of Combination and Division if the dividing signs have 
not been added (112,1-2). Such a sentence (void of punctuation) 
needs the signs for the division of the words (112,2), and for the 
specification of the precise meaning of the sentence that is in- 
tended. In like manner, a person who confronts a case of Accent 
in written language, for example, ‘opoc’ which lacks marks of 
accentuation, also would hesitate. For ‘opoc’ needs accentuation 
if one is to be sure what it is intended to mean. But, Galen adds, 
marks of accentuation are not always needed * (112,3). Having 
spelled out the mechanics involved in disambiguating written 
cases of Accent, and Combination and Division, Galen abruptly 
ends the treatise by saying that clearly, Accent too, contrary to 
the Stoic doctrine, causes sentences to become ambiguous. 

38 See supra pp. 42-43. 

8° One can think of contexts in which it would be impossible for ‘opo¢’ to 


be taken as anything but ‘époc’. In such a case, accentuation would not be 
required. 


PART TWO 
TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


CHAPTER NINE 


GALEN 'S DE -CAPLIONIBUS, 
WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


The Greek text that follows is substantially the Gabler edition of 
De Captronrbus. Additions to the text indicated by pointed brackets 
(< >), and deletions indicated by square brackets ([ ]) 
are Gabler’s. The signs that appear in the apparatus criticus are: 


M = Ambrosian 03 MS. 

A = Aldine editions, 1525 

B = Basel edition, 1558 

Ch = Charterian edition, 1639-1676 

K = Kihn edition, 1821-1833 

Li = H. Limanus translation, 1609 

Ka = K. Kalbfleisch suggestion to Gabler 
G = Gabler suggestion 


In the translation that follows, the explanatory footnotes are 
those of the translator, not Galen or Gabler. Square brackets 
({ ]) are employed to enclose passages added by the translator 
for the purpose of clarifying the line of Galen’s argument, but 
which are not explicit in the Greek text. 


Io 


15 


TAAHNOY 
IEPI TQN MAPA THN AESIN ZO®IZMATON 


Cap. I. ’AptotoréAnc 6 piddcogos didchoxwv Hudc Ev TH meet Tov 
coptotixey théyywv ovyyeapuatt, map’ Scovg tpdmovg yiyvetar tH 
mapa thy AgELv coplouata, tpdmoug wév EE tov doOuov elvat prov, 
dutiOerar S& wtos obtms: Tap” SumVvuulav, ducBorlav, meoGwdlay, 
oivOcow, Staipeow, oyrua AéZews. xxret dé Tae’ Guvvutav pév, Stay 
Sia t&v évouctwy év TH AdYO <TAclw onuatvyntar>, xaOameo Ev TO) 
(3 {3 Oy > (@ ‘ v ¢ f , os 5 4 * A 
nova tebhoaxa’: mAciw yao odtTOG 6 Adyo> onuatver dia tobvoUK Tov 

t S753 / i 3 > A \ / > > ~ \ \ 
xbva. Tap” &uorBoArtav dé, Stay tap’ wdtdv Toy Adyou ey ata TO StTTOV 
x U Ba 4 £ te ~ z > 43 b] ~ ~ MS 
} xxOaneo gyer vd “yévorto xatadaBetv tov bv éué’- évtadOa tHv wev 
3 f > Ni td > \ ra ¢ i > ae ~ , Neg ~ 
dvoudtwv obdev Sittév, adtos 88 4 AbYag EO" ExT. oHuHiver TO Edety te 
wal a&vatocO7var. mape Sé tHY mpoowdtav, Stav <dta tTavTHY TO> 
Sittov ylyvytat, xabemep év TH ‘“Spog Eotynxe’: TO yao SurAodv napa 
THY Sacetav teocmdiav, tTIWsuévny nat’ aeyasg 7 mEeplatpovmEevyy. mapx 
dé Thy obvOcow xal dtatocow, Etav abty mor} ToD oyuavouévov Thy 
dStapopdyv, donee 


Ilevtyxove’ avdpav Exatov Aime Stog “AyArevc: 

2 Tel THY xaTa THY A. cop. cod. Ambtus. Gal. mepi té&v td. BBA. ed. K. XIX 
p. 47 (Scr. min. II p. 123,8sq. Miiller) II-13 yévorto xataBarety tov by 
aus: évtad0a yap tay wev.. . Adyog opae adtods onuatvwv Edetv te xal dvarpeOFvere 
Ps.-Alex. in Soph. el. p. 138,12 sqq. Wallies. yévorto xataBadrciv... évtadba 
yap tTHy pev dévoudtwv ovdév dittév. 6 dé Adyoo idem p. 144,6 sq. yévorto xata- 
Badrciv... gué idem p. 27,12. yévoito tov obv xataBadrety gué Anon. in Soph. 
el. p. 6,10 Hayduck. yévorto, Zed, tov civ xetaB. éué Alex. in Top. p. 378,3 
Wallies. exemplo hic versus subest: *Q Zed, yévorto xataBadretv tov bv éué 
Nauck? fr. &deom. 188 15-17 Sqq. 80 xai 6 Tadnvoc tod mapa obvOect 
xal Stalpeowy wo gva todmov Edafev elra@v ‘mapa S& thy ovOeow xal Stale. ... 
dSiapopav’ Ps.-Alex. 1.1. p. 142,30 sq. W. 


3 74vy om. BChK 5-6 onaly, riBetar M: pyol, tietat A: onal, éxtiBecOar B: 
por, éxtiOera. Chk 6 rapwvontav MA 6 &prBoatay M 7 Tapwvulay 
MA 8 nrctw onuaivnta. om. relicto sp. vac. MA: mielw onuatvera in 
marg. add. B, in textu habet Ch 11 tov bv M: +6 viv A: tov 8 B: rdévd? 
Chk 13 Sid tabtny 76 G 14 bp0¢ gotyxe MAB daceiay Ka: 
dutryvy M edd. 16 abth M edd.: adry# Prantl hist. log. I p. 576: corr. 
Wallies 17-18 Gonep nevryxovta dvdeGv, Siarpouuévou amd tod éxartov 
Aime Siog &yvAAeve post Stapopdv in marg. add. B 18 v dvdpdv Stapoupéveav 
ard tév v avdedv p Acimetat Setoc dytkreb¢ MAB. versus exstat in Ar. org. 
p. 166a 37 Waitz; Ps.-Alex. p. 32,10 


GALEN’S 
ON FALLACIES DUE TO LANGUAGE 


Chapter 1. In his treatise On Sophistical Refutations, the 
philosopher Aristotle explains to us how many modes there are 
in which the fallacies due to language arise.1 He declares those 
modes to be six in number and lists them as follows: Homonymy, 
Amphiboly, Accent, Combination,? Division, and Form of ex- 
pression. He calls a mode Homonymy when more than one thing 
is signified by the words in the sentence; for example, in ‘I have 
pursued a xvwyv.’ For this sentence signifies more than one thing 
because of the word ‘xtwv’ [‘dog,’ ‘dogstar,’ ‘Cynic philosopher’]. 

We have a case of Amphiboly when there is ambiguity in the 
sentence on account of the sentence as such: for example, in 
‘yévorto xatakaBetv tov bv éué’ 3 (‘May it happen that I catch the 
wild boar,’ ‘May it happen that the wild boar catch me’). There none 
of the words is ambiguous. The sentence as such by itself, however, 
signifies both the catching and the being caught by [the wild boar]. 

We have a case of Accent when ambiguity arises because of the 
accent; for example, in ‘opo¢ stands’ (‘a hill (ép0¢) stands,’ ‘a 
boundary (ép0¢) stands’). For the ambiguity occurs on account 
of the aspirated accent, which is either placed at the beginning 
or omitted. 

We have a case of Combination and Division when it is this 
which makes the difference in what is meant,’ as in ‘Ilevtyxovet’ 
avOe@y Exatov Atte Stoc “AytAdevc,’ (‘Noble Achilles left fifty of a 
hundred men,’ ‘Noble Achilles left a hundred of fifty men’).® 


1 | have rendered ‘AéEtc’ throughout by ‘language,’ except in the name of 
the mode oxjju« tH¢ AéEews which is translated as ‘Form of expression.’ 
This follows the Oxford canon. The term ‘Aé&tc’ literally means ‘speech,’ 
‘diction,’ ‘style,’ or ‘vocabulary’ and can refer to the letter of the text as 
contrasted with its meaning. 

2 ‘Composition’ is the classical rendering of ‘obv@eouc,’ but I follow the 
Oxford and Loeb translations of the Sophistici Elencht which use ‘Com- 
bination.’ 

8 See infra p. 117-18. 

4 ‘gnuatve’ is rendered indifferently ‘signify’ or ‘mean.’ 

5 Admittedly the second rendering is arithmetically impossible. The 
sentence may also be taken as ‘Noble Achilles left 150 of the men.’ On this 
example of Combination and Division see infra pp. 119-20. 
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7, -rxp Siapopa tod av3e@v H -cavvtepévou H> Srarpovpevon ano tov 
v’ got. mapa Sé Th ayhun tHe MEews, Sxétav Erepov 76) Sver onwatvy, 
Eceoov S& Sud th clB0g ual th oyHua SoxF [32], ofov th “dxobw’ Zot wey 
sod ma&oyewv, SdEete 8’ &v tod roretv did THY mMeOPopdy, Smep Eoti TO 
oxju« + tapanryjoix xpatetabat totc tod moretv, TH teéEyw xal vodd- 
daxvoer yao &v 6 aoiatinds meds Exatepov: mPdG ev TO T&OYELV, STL 
Zot, moog dé tO motetv, St. palvetas. tovtous 8 eEnerOunuévog trove 
tedmous epetiic Seixvwony, Stu [td] undelo Zotiv, bv mapadrgAorte, unde 
olév té g0Tt THY TAK THY ASSL TL GODLGUATOY ELu TEGety TOY Elon UEVOY. 
6 88 Adyos, dv od tadta Selxvuoty, gatlv obtog: “tovtou dé mlotis 7 
dia THS ETAYWYHS eal GvAAOYLOWOS, &V te ANDO tic EtEpoc, 
wal 6 TL TODOKUTAYHS av Tots abTots 6vopact xat Adyous Ly 
Tadvtov[péevtot] SnAwWoaruwev’. TO wEev OUV TIS Enaywyijc yvwpiuov: 
et yap xab? Exaotov ciméver nal .xB6ve: TOY mask Thy MEW soorsudToOy 
patvorto undéy Tintety Gu Tov clenuévor TeoTmwy, S72A0v 781%, THUTH YE. 
Att undelo maparérerrta: todmoc: 7 9 éuebrg tmavTanuaw zaxnés Eo71, 
vt mote BovAetar Aéyew ev TH ‘nal avdAdAoytouds, &vV te APO 
tig Etepos, <xat 6tt tocavtayas &v> tote adtrotc dvéyact 
wat Adyoug od tabta SHAM@oatuev’> Odd yao Erw> av Eteodv 
tiva Ad&PBowev GVAAOYLOWOYV stontat, TO OE “nal StL. ToGavVTAYaS kv 
tTotg avtotc évépace xalt Adyorg 08 TadtTA SyHAMWOaLLEV 
OVvAoyYLGLOD cuUTEPAOUATL LaAAOV ZoLxcv 7) GvAAOYLGUG®. cuvyfes SE TO 
TOLOUTOV TAYOS TH HPLADGOMW xal xaDameo Emi onuUEiwv expée—etw THX 


I tod] tv MAB: corr. Ch zco0 post &v8pav add. Chk ouvtLBepevov 
4 (composito cum quinquaginta aut) add. LiChK 2 onuatve. MABCh:. 
corr. K 3 Sox7 [88] (significave videtur) Li: Soxet S$ M edd. 4 SdEete 


& Ka: 86&q¢ (86&y¢) M edd. 5 tmaparAnorov ChK: possis sic corrigere 
oxHua: mapananola yke gore: Ka ita velit 8a <td, cf. v. 8> thy mpo@opay, 
émep &. 7. oy., TapaTAnslav xexTHa0a: 7 G: tod M edd. 7 t€apr8un- 


wévouvg MAB: 2&nerOunuévoug ChK: corr. Ka 8 td M: eiecit A ov 
MAB 9 wey post mapa add. ChK 10 } M: % ve edd. ex Arist. 1.1. 
p. 165b 27 Ir &tepo0c] kAAoc Arist. 13 tavta Waitzii codd. Tui, 
Claman 21 [uévtor] G: cf. v. 19; Vv. 21; p. 102,20 15 pnt éurtinte 
MAB: corr. Ch 16 ép é&i¢ MABCh 17 ovAdoytouov MAB: corr. 
Ch 18 xal 6t. tooautayds av (et quod tot modis) add. LiChK, om. spatiolo 
rel. MA, stellula interp. B 19 yee Ka: ye M edd. 20 &v erasum esse 
videtur in M 22 ovuréoacuda tt M 


TRANSLATION go* 


For the difference depends upon whether ‘men’ [is considered] 
combined with or separated from ‘fifty’.6 

We have a case of Form of expression when one thing is really 
signified, but by virtue of the form and figure,” something else 
appears to be meant. For example, ‘dxobw’ ® (‘I hear’) is a verb 
of passivity; however, it would appear to be a verb of activity 
on account of the outward expression, that is, its form.® For the 
form is similar to verbs of activity, like ‘teéyw’ (‘I run’) and ‘vod’ 
(‘I think’). Now the sophistical argument will twist it both ways— 
will take it as a passivity because it is a passivity, but also as 
activity, since it appears to be an activity [by virtue of its form]. 

Having enumerated these modes, Aristotle next shows that no 
mode has been omitted and that it is not possible that any fallacy 
due to language falls outside those mentioned. And the argument 
by which he shows this is as follows: ‘To show this, there is a 
proof by induction and a syllogism, (and perhaps there is some 
other [syllogism] that may be taken), that this is the number 
of ways in which we may fail to mean the same thing by the same 
words and sentences.’ 1° 

Now the inductive procedure is familiar. For if when a man 
states and accepts the fallacies due to language one by one, none 
is observed to fall outside the modes mentioned, then it is obvious 
at least in this way [i.e. inductively] that no mode has been omitted. 
But what Aristotle says next is wholly unclear; namely, what he 
means by ‘and a syllogism, (and perhaps there is some other 
[syllogism] that may be taken), that this is the number of ways 
in which we may fail to mean the same things by the same words 
and sentences.’ For it has not been stated how we could take some 
other syllogism, and the sentence, ‘this is the number of ways 
in which we may fail to mean the same things by the same words 
and sentences,’ resembles a syllogistic conclusion more than a 
syllogism. 

But it is customary for the Philosopher to speak with such 
brevity and to express many of his points as it were by signals, 


6 This translation depends on a textual emendation. See infra p. 120. 

7 Here ‘form’ is the rendering of ‘efSoc’ and ‘figure’ is that of ‘oyjux.’ 

8 Grammatically speaking, ‘dxovw’ is a (first person, present indicative) 
active verb. 

® Here ‘cyjua’ is rendered ‘form.’ The translation of this passage is 
based on an emendation of the Gabler text. See infra pp. 120-21. 

10 Soph. El. 4. 165%27-30. 
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TOAAS [nat] Duk TH MedS TONG dxNnnooTas Hoy, yeapecOar. tév obv 2Enyn- 
cauéeveov aUTOV ob usv Odd’ erezyelonaay TAIT dxolBGaa, Tov MeOaNKovTA 
cpomov, of 8 obx éruyov. juctc dé metpaOGpev, odx “Aptototédouc 
2vexev 008’ wo TH Adyo BonBeray tia mopiZovtes, GAK’ Hudv adtdv- 
pidoadgou yap od Ldvov Tag TeOTKGEIG AxBdvta avAAcyicacbar, xalaneo 
toig maAstotoig <&Boc>, cAAX “al trod cuuTepcouatos xeLluevou THC 
TPOTAGELG KATAHOXEVAGAL. 


Cap. IL. ’Emet 8 det&a: modxertan tocavtayas ytyveoOar tae mapa 
Thy AéEw copiauata, Goayas “ApiototéAns Eon tA Tapa tO SitTdv, 
SHAov ws dbo Seixtéov july, év usv Ot. mavtTa TH TAOa THY AdEw apd 

4 t > uv x @ \ A a Rand _ aes ~ ft 
vO dittév gotw, Etepov 8 St. mapa TO SittOv tooattTa. S7Aov 8 éxeive 
Ye Tkow, Ste maVTA TH THPa THY AEELV GOPlaAtTa TAPA KAXLAV AUTIS 
avayxyn oupBatverv: tTadtTyS xo ames KOYTS yousvo. xx ECaTAaTeaL 
ot cogtotal Tove ame.potépous év ToUTOLS xal UN OVVOEGVTAS TO xiBdyAoV. 
ct 3% Bovdotucba xardic AxBetv, Ondax maex THY AEEtv cupBaiver cogt- 

, f 3 : > ~ L4 ta a “« f 
OUATA, ANTTEOV, TOGaL TOT ciclv <adTHS al xaxtar>- 6 &v auvoplety 
TS apeTys AnpOetons cite ctl ula ci 
TiS kpeTHns Eouxev elvar <naxta> xat tadtTng dpe Anpbetons edOdc 


¢ mActoug: ‘omacav) Eumonio yas 


| 


ndnetvy yywoiteaOan. érei dé, xaOamep <év> étéporg arodederxTaL AdYaLs, 
7 eb te xal H apetH év Exeivw, mpd¢ 6 mépuxev 7 yéyovev, avOpwrov 
wsv TO Civ, wayatoas dé TO téuvetv, Anmtéov av ely TO TpdG TL TMEMUKEV 


av 


H yeyovev FH AgEtc. patvetar 38 mpde Ev, tO onuatverv: SHAov obv Sti xal 


1 [xat] G 6 £80¢ G: eiwOev add. ChK Q Ta Tapa TO Sitrov cf. p. QO, 12 
RE JO), Yo}, dl 13 xal om. ChK 14 svvoe@vteg MA: corr. B 16 adrii¢ 
at xoxto. G (vitra Li): af xaxtar év edt} ChK, quod non recepi propter hiatum 
17 (post AnpOstonc) cite] eimeo M edd. [aracadv] G 18 xaxte add. 
Ka xdxetvy G: xdxetvny M edd. 19 év add. ChK 21 piv <év> 
7& et 8 év tH coni. Ka medg t6 tt MAB: corr. Ch 


TRANSLATION g2* 


since he is writing for those who have already heard [his expla- 
nation]. Hence, some of his commentators did not even try to 
give a precise and appropriate explanation of this passage, and 
others just did not succeed. But let us make the attempt, not for 
Aristotle’s sake, nor in order to come to the defense of the passage, 
but for our own sake. For it is a mark of a philosopher not only 
to accept premises and draw a conclusion, as most do, but also 
to construct the premises of a given conclusion. 

Chapter 2. Since our task is to show that the fallacies due to 
language arise in the same number of ways Aristotle said fallacies 
due to ambiguity arise, it is clear we must show two things—first, 
that all the fallacies due to language are fallacies due to ambiguity; 
and second, that the fallacies due to ambiguity are just as many 
[in number as Aristotle said]. 

Now this at least is plain to everyone, that all the fallacies due 
to language necessarily result from vice of language. For it is by 
holding fast to this [namely, to vice in language] as to a first 
principle that the sophists deceive those who are less experienced 
in these matters and who do not perceive the fraud. 

If we wish to determine accurately how many fallacies result 
from language, we must determine how many vices in language 
there are. This will be fully seen when it has been determined 
whether the virtue of language is one or more than one. For vice 
seems to be a failure of (the corresponding] virtue, and as soon as 
the latter is correctly determined, the former immediately can 
also be recognized. And since, as has been proved in other dis- 
cussions, the excellence and the virtue {of anything] are in that 
for which the thing is suited by nature or for which it has come 
into being—for a man, living, and for a blade, cutting—we should 
determine that for which language is suited by nature or for 
which it has come into being !! [i.e., its function]. And it seems 
that it has one function, signifying.1? Consequently, it is clear 


11 This awkward phrase specifies a natural or artificial thing’s function 
and I henceforth render the corresponding Greek by ‘function.’ Galen 
refrains from using the terms ‘réAoc’ (‘end’) and ‘%pyov’ (‘function’), how- 
ever, in his treatise. 

12 ‘onuatvew’ (‘signifying’) is a key term in Galen’s whole theory. It 
means signifying or indicating meaning, that is, communicating thought 
or information. Literally the verb means ‘to give sign,’ from ‘ojo,’ a sign, 
signal, or marker, for example, a road sign. See Aristotle’s Rhet. 3. 2. 1404P1-5, 
where the idea is rendered by ‘dnAoiv.’ 
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~ - - =e 9 ~ ! 
<to> ed nal xaxdic év todTH. SHAov SE Ett nal wovy tay apetdy abry 
> \ ‘ Seer ete y \ 3 and 
Kar adTHY THY ESL, ab A? HI20n nat cuuBeByxd¢ xal EEwbev xal od tod 
~~ ? \ f f 
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TRANSLATION 94* 
that both its excellence and its poor quality are found in this 
(namely, in signifying]. 

Furthermore, it is also plain that among the virtues [of language] 
this alone is the virtue of language per se, whereas the other 
virtues [of language] are accidental, external, and not essential 
to the thing [1.e., language]; for example, sonority and calligraphy. 
For even if to some men these appear excellent, nevertheless, 
they are not essential to the thing, but it is as if a sword had an 
ivory hilt or an eye had eye shadow applied to it. For these ex- 
cellences are external to the sword or the eye; their per se ex- 
cellences lie in their cutting and seeing. 

If now it is truly said that this is the virtue of each thing, in 
accordance with which the thing has its place [in the world], this, 
namely the thing’s function, then it is clearly on that basis that 
one would determine how many [essential] virtues the thing has. 
For if a thing has many functions, then it has several virtues, but if it 
has one function, then it has one virtue. 

Now surely it seems that language has one function; namely, 
signifying. But if its excellence attaches to this, the vice of language 
will be either not signifying or not signifying well. However, we 
should perhaps consider whether language which does not signify 
[at all] should still be admitted as language. For the man not na- 
turally endowed for flute-playing at all is not a flutist; therefore, 
he is not a bad flutist. Consequently, not signifying is not a vice 
of language. 

Now this [to wit: that we do not admit as language that which 
does not signify] is precisely a sign that only the virtue we men- 
tioned 1 is a virtue of language per se. For in each case, the virtue 
of a thing and its essence are found in the same principle. [The 
essence of] language is in signifying; and when this has been 
destroyed, there is no language either. Therefore, its virtue also 
lies in signifying. For this reason, [the essential virtue of language] 
alone is lost at the same time [as the signifying], whereas the other 
virtues, being nonessential to the thing, may still belong to language 
that does not signify; for example, sonority and calligraphy. 

13 This virtue of language per se is excellence in signifying, or ‘signifying 
“a The translation of this sentence is based on a textual emendation. 


See infra p. 125. 
15 This virtue is signifying well, mentioned at 94,1 and 94,11. 
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Thus, on the basis of these factors at least, we say that one foreign 
language ** is superior to another—for example that Persian is 
superior to Ethiopian—even though it does not signify anything 
for us. And the reason is that we make a judgment of sound rather 
than of language. 

But if someone thinks this is a vice [of language], namely, the 
failure to signify for be meaningful], and if he is misled by the 
fact that because of a resemblance [between ‘not signifying’ and 
‘not signifying well’] this also is called a vice, still it is at any 
rate clear that no fallacy could occur because of this vice [i.e., 
not signifying]. For who would accept or propose a premise on the 
basis of language that is insignificant and obscure? We are left 
with the alternative {that fallacy can result] from language not 
signifying well. And this [i.e., signifying poorly] occurs because it 
signifies ambiguously. For in this way alone can language signify 
something, but not signify [it] well. For the word ‘xdwv’ !” signifies 
something, but not yet something definite or distinct, which is 
what we mean by something easy to grasp. 

Plato put this well [when he said] that all things that are cor- 
ruptible, are corrupted by their own vice. And ambiguity corrupts 
language. For it leads a less experienced man into obscurity, but 
not unqualified obscurity, as in the case of that which signifies 
nothing. But we have already said that obscurity [in that sense] 
is a complete destruction of language. So let this be one more 
reason for the claim that ambiguity is the only vice, unless someone 
thinks that there are other vices, such as elliptical utterance, 
prolixity, or redundance. But I believe the man who claims this 
is deceived, and does not understand, unaware as he is, that 
none of these is without qualification a vice of language, unless 
it produces obscurity or ambiguity. 

If this is the sole vice of language and our earlier statements 
are correct, and if all the fallacies due to language arise because 
of this vice, then all the fallacies due to language will be fallacies 
due to ambiguity. 


16 This is the sole place in this treatise where the word rendered ‘language’ 
is not ‘AgEuc,’ but ‘diaAcxtoc.’ 

17 ‘y$wv’ may be rendered ‘dog,’ ‘dogstar,’ and ‘Cynic philosopher.’ It 
occurs earlier at 88,9 as an example of a homonym. 
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Chapter 3. The next step is to show why the fallacies due to 
ambiguity are produced in as many ways as Aristotle says they 
are. And if this is to be successfully investigated, we must first 
determine what a sentence is and of what a sentence consists.18 
For the premises [of arguments] are sentences. [And when we are 
inquiring into fallacy,] we are inquiring into ambiguity in one or 
more sentences. For our present purposes, it will suffice to define 
a sentence as a combination of names.1® And among names I 
ami now including verbs, and in general, whatever signifies some- 
thing, since this is a more familiar way [of speaking; that is, to 
use the term ‘name’ to mean word in general].2° 

It is necessary that ambiguity be situated either in some one 
of the words or in the sentence as such [i.e., in the combination 
of words}. For we have no third way in which it might be produced, 
just as in the case of a house, there would be nothing one could 
find fault with except the stones taken severally or the composite 
of them.*! Now ambiguity is actual, potential, or apparent. For 
these are the only ways of existing or of being spoken of, as has 
been proved elsewhere.?” 

And the stated modes [giving rise to the fallacies due to language] 
have all these properties pairwise.”? For cases of Homonymy and 
Amphiboly have actual ambiguity; Homonymy having lexical*4 
ambiguity and Amphiboly having syntactic”? ambiguity; and the 
ambiguity is actual since [cases of} Homonymy and Amphiboly 
do in fact signify two things. 

The ambiguity is potential when it arises from Accent, and 
from Combination and Division. For [cases of] these modes do 


18 Gabler here marks the text as corrupt. The translation is based on 
one of Gabler’s suggestions in the apparatus. See infra p. 127. 

19 Literally, a sentence is said to be a ‘putting together of names,’ a 
‘obvOeatc évodtoov.’ 

20 Henceforth, ‘dvoy«’ is rendered ‘word’ instead of ‘name’ in keeping 
with the broad usage to which Galen here subscribes. 

21 There is a gap here in the text. I translate a suggestion of Kalbfleisch 
that is included in the apparatus. See infra p. 128. 

22 That is, elsewhere it has been shown that for any entity, it exists 
actually, potentially, or apparently, and it may be spoken of as being 
actual, potential, or apparent. 

23 Each mode has one property from each of the two sets of properties 
as a basis for its classification and as a basis for its definition. 

24 Literally, ‘év é6véua7.’ means ‘in a word.’ 

25 Literally, ‘év A6y@m’ means ‘in a sentence.’ 
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not have several meanings, but signify exactly one thing. How- 
ever, because it is possible for them to signify either of two things, 
they are said to be ambiguous. And this is why we say they are 
potential, for the potential is of this sort [namely, what is possible]. 
And as in our earlier division,?® this ambiguity is either lexical 
or syntactic. Thus, Accent produces lexical ambiguity. For [a 
difference in] accent draws the word in either of two directions, 
as in the case of ‘opo¢ Earnxev,’ 27 where [the word differs according 
as] the aspiration has been placed at the beginning or not. 

Clearly Combination and Division produce ambiguity in the 
sentence, [1.e., syntactic ambiguity]. And this can occur in the 
case of compound words, because they resemble a sentence, for 
example ‘Nea&rodtc’ (‘Naples,’ ‘new city’) and ‘xadooxdyabdc’ 
(‘noble,’ ‘handsome and good’). Division is able to alter one of 
the simple terms, not so as to form another word, for Accent 
alone does this, but rather so as to form a sentence for phrase], 
as is evident in ‘adantetc’ (‘flute-girl,’ ‘court three times’).28 And 
Combination may combine the sentence into a word, as in the 
same example. 

Now it may seem strange to claim that fallacies arise because 
of Accent and Combination [and Division] since these fallacies 
occur from ambiguity as was said earlier, whereas Accent and the 
like 2® serve precisely to eliminate ambiguity from what is poten- 
tially ambiguous. For Accent, and Combination and Division 
cause [the word or sentence] to signify just one of the two possi- 
bilities as soon [as they are applied]. And it is nevertheless true 
to say that the fallacies arise because of these. For [taking ad- 
vantage of] the fact that the sentence admits of ambiguity by 
virtue of these [differences], the sophists assume at the beginning 
[that the premise has] one meaning, and conclude by assuming 
it has another, thus changing the sentence by virtue of these 
[namely, by virtue of Accent, Combination and Division]. For 


26 The division referred to is the lexical-syntactic division of actual 
ambiguity (into Homonymy and Amphiboly) at 98,14-16. 

27 The sentence means either ‘a hill (6p0¢) stands’ or ‘a boundary (ép0¢) 
stands.’ 

28 The complete example involving ‘adantelc’ occurs at 106,8-10. 

29 ‘The like’ are the other potential modes, Combination and Division. 
The names of the potential modes are themselves ambiguous between 
signifying a kind of ambiguity and signifying the disambiguating process 
of adding accents, and combining and dividing. 
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GAN éxet wev dpavéatepoy, OT. x20 ExxTeooy oHUOUEVOY HY 6 AOYOS 
dporoynGetyn, evtadOa dé moodnrAwe: S10 xa <tO> ‘tot¢ avtotc 
é6vouacr xat Adyous <ovx d&xeiBdco> "AprototéAns Egy. T of wev yao 
elow, of td elSo¢g coprotal BidZovTat. erel SE Zyouey wh Sveoyels te xxl 


\ ~ 


duvawet, Actreta, <TO> gavtacta: ToUTo dé EoTL TO MAPA TO OY TUM TIS 
néEcus, uaOdmep Zhgyeto Furtpoobey: pulvorto xe By wt uxt Bvous Artrov 
ody obtws gyov, xal 6 Adyosg éuotws [xai] 0d torodtog <div. xal> xaB’ 


e 


EXAaoTOV THY TpOELONLEVwY TA Tapadely~ata Aco. tic &V Ex TE TOV 
Evdjuov xc& kAdkwv. éxet 8 obv Eyousy mavtag “ateLAcyuéevoug TOUG 
tTe6TmOUG, <map’ ode> av yévouTd te Sittév, Zyowev TdaVTA TH THEA THY 
AEE coptopata: tadta yap obx <@v dAAwS ovuBaty> H mapa TO 
dittév: éyouev S& xai 7d [thy] “rocautayas &v tole <adtotc> 
3 te \ tf 3 > \ Ul = J ef ~ » ‘ a 
dvépace xat Adyotg ov TavTOV SHAWGoaLMEV’, STL  Svepyeta 7 


276G 3 év) 8y MAB: corr. Li (unum) 4 rAeBor wév ChK (latevet Li): 
Actrouszev dv MAB 5 post xtBdnrov lacuna undecim f. litter. in MA, sim. 
in B 7 €cepov om. LiChK &vepov add. Ka; cf. p. 100,15 sq. 8 

—£L 

q 
nat’ éxet o, M: corr. Ka; cf. Li: qguoniam quicquid significet sermo, ipsi 
sibi consentiat 9 70 G toig avtoD MAB: adrod tote ChK IO ovx 
dxptBa¢g G 10-11 sensum sic restituere conatus est Ka: of uév yao eiow 
of <abdtot Adyar. of 88> 1d clog sopiotixc Bratoverar 12 76 add. Ka 
13 éumpooGey p. 90,2 pavar, th yao dv te xat Svouen MAB: patverar yap 
xat co Svoua ChK (ostenditur enim ipsum nomen Li) 14 ob totodtog av 
Spengel Eudemi frgm. p. 168: xai od tocodtov M edd. xat add. Ka post 
rovovtog distinguendum esse, non post mpoeipnugvev, ut est in M et edd., 
vidit Spengel ibid. 16 evsvuov A: svdyuov (non evSiuov) esse potest in 
M xa drwy (€ & e corr. M') M. totum caput III hucusque ad Eud. 
libr. mept A€Eews refert Spengel p. 167 sq. 17 map’ odc¢ G: otc Prantl hist. 
log., p. 398 (quibus Li) 18 ovxn G: obv MAB av wwe cvuBaly G; 
Cianvane 19 éyéuevoy M edd. wv om. ChK av totic] adrotc ChK 
avtoic G 


TRANSLATION t02* 


otherwise, the fallacy would not arise at all: but the sophists draw 
their conclusion by supposing that the sentence is the same. 

For example, in [the fallacy]: ‘Rational is one word. Rational 
is a proprium of man. Therefore, the Rational one is a proprium 
of man.’ And in, ‘If his estate is there, then the boundary (é90c) 
stands there. A hill (ée0¢) does not stand there. Therefore, his 
estate is not there.’9° 

And no one would be taken in by this fraud. However, the 
sophists are always ready to ignore the reasonable [interpretation], 
for they do the very same thing even in the case of actual ambi- 
guity: they assume [a sentence as a premise has] one meaning 
and conclude [supposing it has] another meaning. But in that 
case, [mamely, in actual ambiguity] the fallacy is less obvious, 
because the sentence might be agreed to with either meaning, 
but in this case [namely, in potential ambiguity] the fraud is 
transparent. Hence Aristotle said, ‘[we mean different things] 
by the same words and sentences.’ For some words and sentences 
are the same, but the sophists do violence to the form *! [by im- 
posing unintended meanings]. 

Since we have covered potential and actual ambiguity, what is 
left is apparent ambiguity. This is the ambiguity that arises from 
Form of expression, as was mentioned earlier.3? For a word may 
appear to be ambiguous, when it is not, and the same may be 
true of a sentence. And one may take examples of each of the 
modes mentioned [to wit: the modes of apparent lexical and 
apparent syntactic ambiguity] from the works of Eudemus ** 
and from other treatises.*4 

It follows that since we have enumerated all the modes from 
which any ambiguity arises, we have covered all the fallacies 
due to language. For these can only occur from ambiguity. And 
so we can understand [Aristotle’s remark that] ‘this is the number 
of ways in which we may fail to mean the same thing by the same 
words and sentences,’ namely as the actual, potential, or apparent. 


30 The translation of this second fallacy is based on a reconstruction of 
Gabler’s, and does not translate the text as it stands. See zmfra pp. 130-31. 

31 The translation of this sentence and the one preceding is based on an 
emendation of Gabler’s text. See infra p. 131. 

82 See go,2-7 and 98,11. 

83 On Eudemus of Rhodes, see supra pp. 54-55. 

34 For an example of one of these other treatises, see supra p. 46. 
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Suvduer } pavtacia: SHrov 8 Sti xal avddoyroyoed tedmov, omotov Tic 
dv mooéantat, Suvatdv moretv, &mak ye thy Siatpecw eyovta, wat €& 
evOelac ual elo th aSivatoy anuyovta: ci yap Suvatov <eln bmdpyetv 
HAO te Sitté6v>, BAN’ Zotar ott” év dvéuate ot” ev Adyw, ot” Evepyeion 
odte Suvdwer odte pavtacia: maox tatita 8 oddév 6 A670 Edetxvv. — nal 
tadta uev dpwpic0e tov tedmov ToUtov: St. S odxn <éx> tTadTO<pd- 
tTov> Thy dtatpeow ebojxauev, — 0 <yap— “Aprototérer yapiCoueda 
viv —, GAAK taita &mavta nate thy Usbodov yéypartat, SHAov. TO wev 
yao F év évéuars deiv % bv Ady tO Sittov elyva sxaQms xUTIC ElpyxEY Ev 
ol¢ prow St. ‘tots avtots 6véuacr xai Adyoucg: To <dd> évepyeta 
}, Suvawer F pavtacian yympiwoyv &x T76 TaZews: yéyeurTaL yodv apwor- 
opéva xa0’ Exaotov eldoc 3) <yévog> tH duoyevy, xal medTov wev TH 
évepyeta, Sevtepov dé ta Suvapwer, tettov dé TX OxvTxatx, xxOaree Sixatov, 
}H Suk th mor’ od ovyxéyutar tatta; GAA yedotov tows xat TO Thv 
TOLOUTWY ETépav TloTIv TetpKabaL Pepe, WY, THY sx TOD TedyUXTOS: 
et yap obtuc Eyer, xabames h téxyvyn prot, SynAovdts xal yéyove xat’ 
avTHY, MoTee 7H LaTPLX TOUT TIVa Ox AV TOYY ODdE <Ex> TadTOMdTOU 
épyaoautto. — tatta usv obv bmép tout txava mpd TO TAPdY EoTLV. 


2 TeogAntat G: meoogAotro MAB: mpoédorto ChK (eligat Li) eic To Suvardyv 
MAB: corr. Li (impossibile) 3 post &dvvatov add. d&ravra thy Stalpeciv 
éyovTa nal && evOclag xal ele td Suvatdv MA: dittographiam agnoverunt LiCh 
andyovtes M: émayovres AB: corr. Ch 3-4 ely brapyew HAO tt Sirtdy G: 
st enim possibile est alium haberi modum Li 4 vonuat. MAB: corr. Li 
(nomine) 5 édelxvvce (in édelxvve corr., ut vid., M!) MAB: corr. Ch 
5-6 xat tadta G: xa? abrd M edd. 6-7 obx éx tadtoudtov G: ob} xar’ 
TH 
avtol MAB: od xat’ adtoy ChK 7 yap (enwm) add. LiChK apioto M: 
&etototéAng AB 8 tata dmavta xata] xara taira &mavtae MAB: corr. 
Ch Q sapotcg (capod¢ AB) attod¢c MAB: corr. Ch 10 & add. Ka 
12 yévo¢g om. in lac. MAB, add. ChK tea@ta M edd. 13 ta 8. edd.: 
7H 8. M 14 &AX’ ws M. edd. 15 &tepx MAB: corr. Li (aliam) 16 


ul) 
@ M: pact AB 17 &% tadtoudtov G: v’éutéuata MAB 
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And it is clear now that we can construct whichever form of 
syllogism one prefers {to show that there are six kinds of fallacy 
due to ambiguity], as long as it includes our division [i.e., the 
classification of the six modes], either by direct reasoning or by 
veductio ad impossibile. [The direct syllogism has been given.?® 
The indirect proof is equally clear.] For if it were possible for some 
other kind of ambiguity to exist, then it would be neither lexical 
nor syntactic, and net actual, potential, or apparent. But our 
account has shown no other ambiguity besides these. 

In this way the questions which we put [namely, why there 
are six kinds of fallacy due to ambiguity 3* and what Aristotle 
meant by ‘some other syllogism’ 37] have now been determined. 
And it is clear that we have not found the division [of ambiguity] 
by chance—and we are not now doing Aristotle a favor—but it is 
plain that his account was methodically written. For he himself 
clearly said that ambiguity must lie either in the word or in the sen- 
tence when he said that it is ‘by the same words and sentences [we 
mean different things].’ And that the division is among the actual, 
potential, and apparent is recognizable from his ordering. For 
he has marked off like kinds one by one, by species or genus, 
and first he mentions the actual modes, second the potential, 
and third the apparent, as is right. Or why are these things not 
confounded together [in his account, if he did not have our division 
in mind]? 

But it would perhaps be absurd even to attempt to produce 
some other proof of these things, other than from the subject 
matter itself. For if the facts [i.e., the division] stand as the art 
(of rational philosophy] declares, clearly they have come to be in 
accordance with art, just as the art of medicine will do no cutting 
by chance or accidentally. This discussion of these matters is 
sufficient for the present. 


35 See supra p. 79. 

38 See 98,1-2. 

37 See go,19-20. Evidently ,‘the other syllogism’ is the veductio ad im- 
possibile. 

38 The art of Dialectic has chopped reality at the joints and laid bare 
the six modes of ambiguity. See supra p. 81. 
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Cap. IV. <’Emei 8’> clontat tia xal tote Ltwixots mept toutov 
<ToD> wéeo0us, Sixaroy émeAOdveta idciv, ef tig fw winter tedmog TOV 
elonuévev: ely yao <av- émaywy<ix-% tig 07%, Tots, nal Stxarov 
Khong prydeutav Sdkav avdedy ehdoxtuwy mapepyov ttWecOa. tov qev 
ody THs auprBortag Goov, el xal mpd¢ MOAAX TOV FueTEpWV pdayeoDa 
Soxet, 6 ye viv gatéov, Etéoag yao xal brép tovtTwv [vooetv] cxomtety 
Tony patetag: TAG dé Stapopas Thy Acyoudvwy KLPBOALGY WITHS ATM TEOV - 
clot ye mpbg thy yapieotépwy Acyouevar tov dovOuov 7’. ula wév, Hy 
Kowny dvouatovar tod te clpouévov xat tod Statpetod, ofa gotlv 7 
‘AYAHTPIZIIEZOY2A’ - xows, x9 a5e7, to te xIAHTELG SVOURTOS 
xal tod <di>yeynuévov. Sevtépa dé mapa Thy ev tolc amA0ig <dLWv- 
ptav>, olov ‘kvdpetoc’, } yao yitTav 7) &vOpwros: teitTyn Sé mapa THY Ev 
totic ovvOérorg 6uwvuptav, ofov “kvOopwmds Eotiv’: duplBorog yap 6 
AOyoG, elte THY odatayv cite Thy mTGaw elvat onuatver. tetheTH dé ott 
Tapa THY zAAeupiv, <@¢> ‘adc éotww [dc] vide’: xal yao sAdrcirer TO dx 
wsoou, Olov Seandtov 7H TAaTEdG. TEUTTY, JE TACK TOV TASOVAGLOV, WaTEE 
TTOLAUTY ‘aTNYOpsvoEv AVTH WH TEL’ TO YX “UT,” TOGCKELUEVOV aUOl- 


1 ’"Emet 8 add. Ka: 82 post elpynta: add. ChK 1-2 tobtov tod G: tov Tot 
MAB: epi tovtwv, <& xata> pépos Sixatov éreAPotow (sic ChK) ideiv ab 
Arnim Stoic. vet. frgm. II p. 45, 35-36 3 aévadd. Arnim, éraywy.xy scrips. 


n 

idem 4 uy 8 ut M: uy 8b uy AB tiWerar MAB: corr. Li (ponere) 
6 Getéov M: éxtéov ChK: possis etiam mapetéov vooetv om. LiChK oxo~ 
meiv] ox e corr. M? 7 tepayua M: meayuata AB: monyuatetac got, Chk 
éuprBortoyv MAB 8 cicotvy MAB Aeyouévwy M edd.: corr. Arnim 
utav MAB: corr. Li (una) 9 elonuéevov M edd.: om. AB: eigoyévou scribend. 
put. Ka et Arnim 1.1. 10 matic od}ca MChK: om. AB, corr. Ka et Arnim 
xowy — adantelc om. AB II cipnuévov M edd.: dStnpynuévov Ka et Arnim 
devtépov MAB: corr. Li (alteva) arh@e M edd.: corr. Li (simplicibus) 
II-I2 d6uevunlav add. Arnim 12 toeltov MAB: corr. Li (éertia) Thy 
e corr. M! 14 tétaptov MAB: corr. Li (guarta) 15 mo add. ChK (ut Li) 
066 éoti [dc] vidc- xal yap G: 6 gotw a¢ cot xal ao MAB: 6 éott cov: xai yap 
ChK 16 néuntov yap (non 8) MAB: corr. Ch (quinta Li) 
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Chapter 4. Since the Stoics too have discussed this topic, 
it is right to pursue the matter and see whether any mode [of 
ambiguity recognized by them] falls outside those we have men- 
tioned. This proof [that our enumeration is complete] will be 
inductive, and in any case it is right not to set aside any opinion 
of reputable men as being unimportant. Now as for their definition 
of amphiboly *® which appears to conflict with many of our views, 
we may omit it here. For the investigation of this subject belongs 
to a different undertaking. But let us take up the distinctions 
which they make between the so-called amphibolies. The [kinds] 4° 
distinguished by the more subtle men of the Stoa are eight in 
number: 

The first kind is that which they call common to what is strung 
along [as a continuous unit] and to what is divided; for example, 
‘AYAHTPIXSITEZSOYZA’ (‘the flute-girl having fallen,’ ‘the 
court having fallen three times’). For this [kind of] ambiguity is 
common to ‘adAntetc’ both as a word and as divided [into two 
words]. 

The second kind is that arising from homonymy in simple 
words. For example, ‘manly.’*1 For either a chiton or a man is 
manly. 

The third kind is that which arises from homonymy in compounds 
[of words]; for example, ‘kvOewmdéc éotw’ (‘man is’). The sentence 
is ambiguous, for it signifies either that the essence or a particular 
{man] is.*? 

The fourth kind of ambiguity is that arising from ellipsis or 
omission; for example, ‘the son is yours.’ For the mediating term 
is omitted; namely, of [you as] master or [as] father. 

The fifth kind is that arising from pleonasm or redundancy such 
as in the following: ‘a&mnyépevoev atta wy mAstv’ (‘He forbade him 
to sail.’ ‘He forbade him not to sail’). For the ‘yy’ (‘not’) which 


89 The Stoics use the term ‘amphiboly’ as a general term for all ambi- 
guities. Except here at 106,5 and at 106,7 it will be rendered ‘ambiguity.’ 

40 ‘Siapopat’ is translated ‘distinctions’ and ‘kinds.’ They are the Stoic 
modes or types of ambiguity. 

41 ‘Manly’ is the translation of ‘dv8peioc,’ which means both Sousa man 
and ‘courageous.’ 

42 The construction ‘man is’ in Greek is ambiguous in that it may mean 
both ‘a particular man exists’ and the essence (or universal) Man exists. 
See supra pp. 65-66. 
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So€ov moet To wav, cite TH TAEly dmnyopeuaev cite TO UN TAELY. EXTHY 
paciv elvar THY Ur, SiacKpodaay Th peTa Tivos KoNWOV LOpLOV TETAKTHL, 
aso év to “KAINYKENHITAPEAAZXEN.’ to yao <n> otouyetov 
<¥) mpditov } tedevtatov> av yévorto <> diaCevxtixdv. EBdduy dé 
dotiv 7 uy SnAodae Th wet Tivos TETAXTAL OHLAVTLXOY LOELOV, WS EV TH 


‘Tlevtqxove’ dvdpdiv éxatov Ate Stog “AytaAdcuc’. 


byd6y <dé ott H> LH SyAodaa th Emi th dvapépetar, wo Ev TH 
“MIQN@QEQNEZTIN’: &dnrov yao éotw, cite ext THY appoTépWY 
Omapew avapépetas cite Ext torodtov ofov 6 Atwy Oégwv gotiv 7H mdAw. 
ot wév On tedmor TMpbG THY yapteatéoWY SOTO. xaT7,clOuryTL. SZ A0v dé, 
Batis un Taptepyws tHv Eumeocbev Yxovcev, St. mavtTEG TimTOVOLW Ec 
TOUG KaTELACYWEVOUG LP AUGY tedTONG, TH 8 ZueHodev ve wal XtEeyvov 
TpOdyAOv: OUTE yap 2x THY clonudvoy anodersiy <4Y >> Tre 24301 704 7,Se 
a0? Eva tedrov Etepov a&upiBordy te Sbvacbar ovetyvar, Th Te KdV TOIG 
TETAEYUEVOLG OUWVULLLAV PaoxELY GuUBalvery TAYTEAMS OWS dAxovEVTOY 
cotiv 6voudtuv. Et. O€ MHS Odn edyMes tals yevinxic Sunpooxic eidimxs 
1 (post mé&v) elye MABCh: corr. K 2 py Siacapoteay Arnim: pydév 
sapovoay M edd. 3 xal viv xal uh mapéAace MAB: versum restituit Arnim 
exile ase 3G 4 } meGtov 4} tedevtaiov G 4G 6 éxatov 
Aime Stog] "AytAAcvs p Acimetat MAB: rest. Ch 7 8& 2éo7w~w fH G, pro quo 
spatium XIII f. litt. relictum in MAB Syrodoa th ChK: Syrovéte MAB 
8 EXTIN] e6pw M: e6pwv AB: corr. Li (est) &dhog MAB: corr. Li (in- 
cevtum) 9 tovobtay MAB: corr. Ch 11 totam disputationem huius 
cap. huc usque ex Chrysippi mept dugpiBoAtdv libris aliquo modo pendere 
probabile putat ab Arnim ll. p. 46 ann. dé G: ye MABCh: 8 ye K 
12 hudv per comp. scriptum M: jusc AB 13 a G 13-14 wndéva 
xaQ’? évx MAB: corr. Ka 14 tt] dvee MAB: corr. Ch. 15 ovpPatver 


MAB: corr. Li (contingere) 16 govt 36 mac MAB: corr. Ka Stxac 
MAB: corr. Li (speciales) 


TRANSLATION a. 


is added makes the whole ambiguous between his having forbade 
him to sail or not to sail.*8 

They say that the sixth kind of ambiguity is that which fails 
to make clear which insignificant constituent part is construed 
with what. For example, ‘KAINYKENHIITAPEAAZZEN’ (‘Now 
he [i.e., Tydeus’ son] either would have passed him by [or have 
left the issue in doubt’]).44 For the letter y could occur as the first 
or as the final letter [of a word] or as a disjunctive connective.*® 

The seventh kind of ambiguity is that which fails to make plain 
which significant constituent part is construed with what. For 
example, ‘Hlevtyxovt’ avdpdv Exatov Alme Siog "AytAdretc’ (‘Noble 
Achilles left fifty of a hundred men,’ ‘Noble Achilles left a hun- 
dred of fifty men’).*¢ 

The eighth kind of ambiguity is that which fails to make plain 
what refers to what. For example, in ‘AIQNQ@EQNEXTIN’ 
(literally: ‘Dion Theon is’], for it is unclear whether it refers to 
the existence of both, or to something of this sort, ‘Dion is Theon’ 
or the converse. 

These are the modes which have been enumerated by the more 
subtle Stoics. It is obvious to anyone who has paid more than 
passing attention to our previous discussion that all these fall 
under the modes enumerated by us, and the unmethodical and 
unscientific character [of all this] is more than obvious. For from 
their account, one can find no proof that in one mode, some other 
{kind of] ambiguity could not be produced, and to declare that 
homonymy occurs even in compounds [of words} is a mark of 
men who have not listened to words at all.*” 

Furthermore, is it not simple-minded for them to add specific 


43 After certain verbs, like ‘forbid’ or ‘prevent,’ the infinitive takes a 
negation (uy, not) which in Greek does not ordinarily negate the infinitive. 
See supra pp. 63-64. 

44 This verse is from Iliad 23. 382. 

45 It may be noted that the traditional text of Homer was written without 
spaces between words and it was the task of the Alexandrian scholars to 
establish correct word divisions. 4 is properly read as a disjunctive connective 
in the sentence, but it may be taken as the first letter of a word, ‘hap’ 
(‘liver’), or the last letter of a word, ‘xevy’ (‘void’). 

46 The same example was given above at 88,18. 

47 ‘6umvuula’ (literally, ‘sameness of name’ or ‘sameness of word’) is 
derived from ‘éyvoua’ (‘word’). Clearly the Stoics are diverging from ordinary 
and Galenic usage here in taking homonymy to refer to ambiguity in a 
complex of words, i.e., in a sentence. 
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-<<mooa > xataptOnetabar, xxOancp ext tov xaTa THY Sratpcoty ToLoiaty 
dohuavtoy pdptov <xal> onuatvov Siarpoduevor: AdBor yao <&v tig> 
obits ye TAclous TaG cldixac Stapopac: et. 8’ av tToDTov Tov TodmToV TLC 
nat tho 6wovulas morqasts [52] mActoug THs cidixae Acyouévas Srapopac, 
dt. <al wév> adtéiv tape TO amd toys, al 38 mapa thy avarAoytav 7 
Guoudyta 7) KAAOV Tiva& TedmOv GuVloTavTaL. Xai ev <d}> nal THC Ev 
ASYH Suwvuutas br’ abtov Acyousvng TActous of tpdz0L1, <@v of> pUév 
TH, mapaOéce: Tay Guotwy mTmGEwWV YlyvovTaL, O>o év TH ‘etn MéAntov 
Laxpatny vixyjou: of 3 &Adot todmon <****** GAAA> Tata WeV 
éhattw, éxetvo 8 kErov dnopiac, mac mote <mapadetmover TA> TEPL 
Tag Mavtactag SiTTK, TOAD dé WRAAOV ETL, MHS TA TIS TPOGwWdiag: of 
yap tiWénevor Suttovs [tovs] mapa THY <otv>ODeaw, moc odyt xal mapa 
THY TpoGMdlav; @omep <yao> éxeivy TH Sradnper tod GdAov xat tH 
wetagy oremy Sdvatat meds TO Sittov EaxcoOat, ofa Sh xal To Svous TH 
TpOGMdia? <xual> uaxBameo ECwOev Ov 6 xevos yodvos 709 Adyou wal ov 
udptov adtov SitTOv Toletv aUTOV TépUXEV, OUT OH xal H TECGWdIa. 
Ett de xat of coprotal xaOamep Exeiven yo@vTar meOs 7x5 Epidac, <oltw 
dH> xal tabty: xal why adto>g &v tic Ep’ Exvtod oxomobuevos Home 
ay Tapa tHY olvOcow 7H Siatpeow auqia8rtotn, obtw 3% xal mapx THY 


I mpoc- G motovedyv M edd.; corr. Ka 2 xai add. Li (et) &y tig G: 
av ChK 3 i8txao MAB: corr. Ch wig Ka: A¢ MAB 4 Townoetev 
MABCh $¢ om. ABChK TActw tac aitiag dvareyouevac MAB: melouc 
eldixdc Acyouévac ChK (speciales dictas plures Li) 5 at uev add. Ka 6 


ouviorata: MAB: corr. Li (constituantur) <d8n> G 7 om’| éx’ MAB: 
corr. Ka @v of add. Ka 8 MédAntov G: pédrer tov M edd. 9 Towed 
M lacunam statuit, &éAA® add. Ka IO m@¢ note] marote MAB: Gc 


ChK mapaerstrove. add. Ka ca add. ChK rr 8) MAB: corr. 

Ch I2 tovs eiecit Li ovv- G 13 yao (enim) add. LiChK 14 
7 

wetxed Ka: uév M edd. 15 xai G 16 avtot] dv M: atttv AB 8}] 

3¢ MAB: corr. Ch 17-18 o§tw 8) G (sic Li) touto MAB 19 

&upiaByntovew M edd.: corr. Ka 3& MAB: corr. Ch 
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kinds of ambiguity to the enumeration of generic kinds, as they 
do in their division when they divide the insignificant constituent 
part from the significant [i.e., in the distinction between the 
sixth and seventh kinds of ambiguity]. For by this procedure one 
can increase the number of specific kinds [further than they have]. 
And in this way we could also make what they call the specific 
kinds of homonymy greater in number, because some of them 
could be produced by chance, and others by analogy, or likeness 
or in some other manner. 

And what is more, even the modes they call syntactic homonymy 
are several, some [examples] of which arise by juxtaposition of 
similar cases {of the noun], as in ‘ely Méantov Lwxpatyny vixoa’ 
(‘May Socrates prevail over Meletus.’ ‘May Meletus prevail over 
Socrates’).48 And the other modes * * * but these are fewer.4® And 
this is worth puzzling over, how in the world they omit the [kinds 
of] ambiguity due to appearance,®°° and even more so, how they 
omit the ambiguity due to Accent. For how can those who recognize 
ambiguity due to Combination fail to recognize ambiguity due to 
Accent? For just as the former case [catalogued as Combination] 
can be drawn toward ambiguity by separation of the whole, 
namely by silence [i.e., pause or break] in between [the words], 
so the word is drawn toward ambiguity by accentuation.*! And 
just as the empty time [i.e., the pause] which is outside the sen- 
tence and not a constituent part is of such a nature as to make 
it ambiguous, so also in the case of accentuation. 

[There is a further support for this parallel.] Just as the sophists 
use the word break [or pause] in disputation to produce ambiguity, 
so too do they use accentuation. Even a man considering a matter 
by himself *2 might hesitate in regard to Combination or Division, 
and similarly he might hesitate in regard to Accent. This is clear 


48 In Greek, both ‘Socrates’ and ‘Meletus’ are in the accusative case, 
and each can be taken ar either subject or object of the infinitive ‘to prevail 
Overs: 

49 The translation is admittedly incoherent and reflects a lacuna in 
Galen’s text. 

50 The kinds due to appearance are the apparent modes of ambiguity, 
Form of expression (L) and Form of expression (S). 

51 ‘Accentuation’ here is the rendering of ‘rpoowdtw,’ which is usually 
translated ‘Accent.’ This rendering reflects the ambiguity of the Greek. 
See supra p. 100*, n. 29. 

52 A man who considers a matter by himself here is one who is reading 
an unaccented or undivided text. 
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in the case of written sentences in which word division signs and 
accentual marks have not been added. For just as the written 
sentence requires these signs [or spaces] for dividing the words, 
so it needs the accentual marks, though not in every case. There- 


fore, by virtue of Accent too, as we have seen, the sentence be- 
comes ambiguous. 


PART THREE 
TEXTUAL COMMENTARY 


CHAPTER TEN 


HISTORICAL AND TEXTUAL COMMENTARY 


88,2-6. As it occurs both in the title and in the first sentence, 
‘aoa’ with the accusative seems to be interchangeable with ‘S.d’ 
in the same construction, meaning ‘due to,’ ‘on account of,’ or 
‘by.’ On the ‘causal nmapé’ see Smyth (Greek Grammar, p. 382, sec. 
1692, 3C). 

88,5. The term ‘tpdmoc’ (‘mode’) seems to be ambiguous here 
between signifying a type of fallacy (i.e., a species of apparent 
argument due to language) and a mode of ambiguity (i.e., a species 
of linguistic ambiguity which causes and denominates its corre- 
sponding fallacy). A mode of ambiguity is logically prior to (that 
is, may occur independently of) any fallacy. A fallacy is an ar- 
gument consisting of one or more premises (sentences) that appear 
to entail another sentence (the conclusion), but actually do not. 
Since Galen gives as examples of the various modes only cases of 
ambiguous sentences, presumably a mode here is just the linguistic 
phenomenon of sentential ambiguity that causes the fallacies 
in dictione. 

88,7. ‘oyijua (tH¢) AéEewc,’ which I render ‘Form of expression,’ 
is sometimes rendered as ‘Figure of Speech.’ For example, see 
Joseph (Introduction to Logic, p. 543). 

88,10. As it occurs here, ‘&upiBort«’ is used in its technical 
sense to denote grammatical ambiguity. But ‘augiporta«’ is also a 
general term for ambiguity: See Aristotle Poetica 25. 1461425-26, 
and the Stoic usage at Diog. Laert. 7. 62. In Chapter 4 of De 
Captionibus Galen uses the term ‘éugiBoAta’ to specify the general 
notion of ambiguity in describing the Stoic teaching. 

88,11. Gabler’s text for the example of Amphiboly, following 
the Ambrosian MS., “yévorto xataraBeiv tov bv éué,’ seems to be 
right. This sentence is similar in its structural ambiguity to Aris- 
totle’s example (Soph. El. 4. 1666-7), and is identical with the 
illustration of Amphiboly that occurs in Ps.-Alexander’s Com- 
mentarius (p. 138, 1. 12). The ambiguity arises in the example 
because each of the two accusatives may be construed either as 
the subject or as the object of the infinitive ‘xataraBetv.’ Little 
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is known about Ps.-Alexander except that he is an Aristotelian 
commentator who knew Galen’s work De Captionibus. Indeed, 
Galen’s name occurs twice in his commentary (p. 22, l. 7, and 
p. 142, 1. 29). F. Edward Cranz, in his article ‘Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis,’ (in Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorunt: .\ediaeval 
and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentartes, ed. by Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, Vol. I (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1960), p. 79), informs us that Alexander's commen- 
tary on Aristotle's Sophistict Elenchi is lost, but that the extant 
commentary of Ps.-Alexander has been preserved with the genuine 
commentaries of Alexander. Cranz disagrees with Wallies (the 
editor of the critical edition of 1898) who claims that the Ps.- 
Alexander is Michael of Ephesus. On this dispute, see Cranz, pp. 
124-25. 

88,13. Presumably Galen includes as accentuation (the process 
of placing some accent mark or other, or the mark itself) breathings 
(rough and smooth) in addition to accents themselves (acute, 
grave, and circumflex). If he did not, then ‘ope¢’ would be ambigu- 
ous between ‘époc’ and ‘éodéc’ (between ‘hill’ and ‘whey’)—and this 
would render unintelligible Galen’s example of the fallacy Accent 
at 102,3-4. For in that case Galen would be construing ‘456<' (‘whev’) 
with ‘totyut’ (‘stands’). At 102,3-4 it seems clear that we are war- 
ranted in taking Galen to be referring to the ambiguity between 
‘8e0¢ and ‘époc,’ and to recognize breathings as a form of accen- 
tuation for him. Hence for Galen zzocmdtxz as pitch accent accom- 
panying the word to which it is attached, is extended to include 
the rough and smooth breathing, the former being pronounced as 
H before certain initial vowels, diphthongs, and the initial rho. 
Kalbfleisch’s suggestion, accepted by Gabler, of substituting 
‘Sacetav’ for ‘Sitryy’ at 88,75 seems warranted then. 

For Aristotle the case seems just as obvious. However, A. N. 
Jannaris (in ‘Plato’s Testimony to Quantity and Accent,’ American 
Journal of Philology XXIIT (1902), 76-77), argues that xpoowdia 
for Aristotle refers strictly to tone (pitch) and not breathing. And 
hence Jannaris claims that the ambiguity of ‘opoc’ (at Soph. EL. 
20. 1773-4) is between ‘époc’ and ‘dpéc.’ On this see supra p. 28, 
n. 60. Jannaris’ reading of De Captionibus and his ascription of the 
same position to Galen, however, is unconvincing, in view of the 
considerations advanced above. 

88,14. ‘duxdotv’ appears to be a mere stylistic variant of ‘Sitrdv,’ 
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and hence, means ‘ambiguity.’ Galen seems to be concerned with 
his own style here; specifically, he wants to avoid reiteration of 
the same word ‘“Sitrév.’ It may be noted that in general, Galen’s 
Attic prose is marred by redundancy and digression, and Galen is 
known for his tendency toward longwindedness, even in antiquity. 
For example, Simplicius refers to our philosopher as ‘6 g:Aodoyetato¢ 
Padnvoc’ (‘the most talkative Galen’ or ‘the most discourse-loving 
Galen’) with a pun on ‘“g.AdAoyoc’ meaning ‘student of literature,’ 
and hence, ‘philogist,’ (in In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Quattuor 
Postertores Commentaria, ed. by H. Diels, (Berlin: C..A.G., 1895), 
Vol. X, Pts. 5-8, p. 1039, 1. 13). 

88,15-16. Here Galen treats the two distinct Aristotelian modes, 
Combination and Division, as a unity. Ps.-Alexander observes 
that Galen combines these two modes and justifies his observation 
by quoting these lines of De Captiontbus verbatim (Commentarius, 
p- 142, Il. 29-31). For here Galen refers to Combination and 
Division by a singular term ‘airy.’ This grammatical evidence is 
supported by philosophical evidence provided in Chapter 3. There 
Galen defines Combination and Division by the same genus and 
differentia. 

88,16-17. ‘Hn tod onuatvouévon Stapopd’ (‘the difference in what is 
meant’) seems to be yet another expression synonymous with 
‘Oittév.. This variant suggests Stoic terminology that Galen has 
inherited. One Stoic term for ‘meaning’ is ‘onuawduevov’ (see Diog. 
leaert. 7. 62): 

88,18. Galen’s example of Combination and Division is identical 
with one that falls under Aristotle’s heading Division (Soph. El. 4. 
166437-38): ‘Ilevrqxovt’ avdpdv Exatoy Atme Siog “AytAdcdc.” What its 
two senses are precisely is not immediately clear. The Oxford 
translation renders it ‘God-like Achilles left fifty a hundred men.’ 
The Loeb translation reads ‘goodly Achilles left a hundred (and) 
fifty men.’ Neither of these renderings of the sentence comes to 
grips with the occurrence of ‘évdpec’ in the genitive case. Following 
Ps.-Alexander, (Commentarius, p. 32, ll. 12-16) we may say that 
the ambiguity depends on where we put a comma (bxootiGw) in 
the example. If we place it after the first word, ‘mevrynxovta«,’ the 
sentence may be rendered ‘Noble Achilles left behind fifty of one 
hundred men.’ The placement of the comma in this way (or of 
pause if the sentence is uttered) clearly indicates that ‘nevrynxovta’ 
(‘fifty’) is to be construed as object of the verb ‘A<ctmw,’ and ‘exartov’ 
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(‘one hundred’) is to be taken as partitive genitive with ‘dvdgec’ 
(‘men’). If the comma (or pause) is placed after ‘avdpdév,’ however, 
then the sentence may be rendered ‘Noble Achilles left behind one 
hundred of fifty men.’ In this case, ‘neverqz0ve0’ as partitive genitive 
is construed with ‘&vSeec,’ and ‘éxetév’ is taken as object of the verb. 
Admittedly the second sense of the example is arithmetically im- 
possible, but Aristotle tolerates cases of ambiguity in which one 
of the senses is absurd; e.g., ‘éntorata: yotuuarts’ (“he has knowledge 
of letters.’ ‘letters have knowledge,’ at Soph. El. 4. 166418-21). 
90,1. Gabler’s text, which includes the Charterian addition of 
‘cuvtiWeuévov % seems to capture Galen’s meaning. This reading is 
corroborated by Ps.-Alexander (Commentarius p. 32, ll. 10-12). 
Gabler also follows the Charterian reading of ‘tod’ for ‘caév’ before 
‘gvSeav’ by which we take Galen to be speaking in the formal 
rather than in the material mode—that is, to be speaking of the 
word ‘&vdpec,’ rather than of &vdpec. For the sake of consistency I 
emend the text at go,r, substituting ‘rod’ for ‘tév,’ and hence 
keep Galen in the formal mode. It is the word ‘50,’ not 50, that 
is being construed together with or separately from the word 
“dvdpec.’ 

90,4-5. Gabler has daggered the text after ‘cy7,u2, and I emend 
go,5 in conformity with a suggestion he includes in the apparatus 
criticus: 


OXHUL* TapaTAnota yap got TOtG TOD ToLEtv, TH TOEYw xal vod’ 


Taken in this way, ‘émep éoti td oyyjux’ becomes a clause whose 
function is to clarify the sense of ‘xeogop%,’ a technical term which 
seems to be a staple in the Stoic theory of language. The term 
does not occur in Aristotle anywhere according to the Index 
Aristotelicus (ed. by H. Bonitz, in Aristotelis Opera, Vol. V. (Berlin: 
Academica Regia Borussica, 1870), but the Stoics specify by 
‘teopopa articulate utterance; that is, the outward expression of 
language, which does not necessarily mean anything. Even parrots 
are said to be capable of mpogopinde AOyoe (Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 8. 
275). On the difference between Aéyew and neogpépecbat see Diog. 
Laert. 7. 57, and on the use of the term ‘mpopoen’ see Sext. Emp. 
Pyrrhoneiae Hypotyposes 1. 15. 203. For Galen, mpogopé is the 
formal vehicle by which the meaning of a word can be expressed 
and conveyed, and hence, the exegetical nature of the remark in 
this passage, to the effect that mpogpopé is the form of the word. 
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A further virtue of this emendation of 90,5 is that it eliminates 
the problematic occurrence of ‘xpateicba.’ (‘to be governed’), 
whose sense does not fit the context. Galen’s point seems clear— 
that a verb like ‘éxobw’ is similar in form to verbs specifying 
activity (i.e., its form is that of an active verb). 

90,10-13. Here Galen quotes what he takes to be a Adyog (argu- 
ment) in the Soph. El. (4. 16527-30), by which Aristotle proves that 
his list of fallacies 77 dictione is exhaustive: 


To show this, there is a proof by induction and a syllogism, 
(and perhaps there is some other syllogism that may be taken), 
that this is the number of ways in which we may fail to mean 
the same thing by the same words and sentences. 


This passage is ambiguous in that the final clause may be construed 
either in apposition with the initial ‘this’ in the sentence (‘todtov’ 
in Greek) or with the first occurrence of ‘syllogism’ (‘cvA\oytousa’). 
Construed in the first way, the final clause may be understood as 
the conclusion which the’inductive and deductive proofs will 
draw. But construed in the second way, the final clause is taken 
as specifying the deductive proof, that is, the entire syllogism. 
And Galen’s remarks at 90,19-92,1 indicate that he interprets 
Aristotle as saying that the final clause represents a complete 
syllogism, whereas as Galen points out, in fact it is nothing but a 
syllogistic conclusion. Although Galen’s reading of this passage 
is uncharitable and even perverse, he at once absolves Aristotle 
for this imprecision on the grounds that brevity is a common 
feature of Aristotle’s writing, especially when he is writing for 
those who have already heard his doctrines expounded. 

It may be noted that the last clause of the passage in question 
seems to provide the basis for Galen’s implicit intuitive definition 
of ambiguity in this treatise—d.trév is the failure of the same word 
or sentence to mean the same thing. 

90,23. As early as Galen, Aristotle seems to be referred to by 
the honorific title, 6 piAdcogoc. 
92,11. It may be noted that Ps.-Alexander reconstructs Galen's 
line of reasoning in the following way (Commentarius p. 22, Il. 
8-22): 

(1) The fallacies due to language occur from the failure by 


the same words and sentences to signify the same things. 
(2) All the fallacies occurring from the failure by the same 
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words and sentences to signify the same things happen 
to be six. 
. (3) All the fallacies due to language happen to be six. 


Ps.-Alexander offers the following ‘prosyllogism’ to prove premise 
(1) above: 


(4) Fallacies due to language arise from vice in language. 
(5) All fallacies arising from vice in language occur from 
the failure by the same words and sentences to signify 
the same things. 
‘, (1) The fallacies due to language occur from the failure by 
the same words and sentences to signify the same 
things. 


Clearly the above argument for (1) is a simplified version of the 
Galenic argument in Chapter 2 of De Captionibus. (The complete 
structure and content of Galen’s line of reasoning there is described 
in the analysis given supra pp. 72-74.) 

92,14. Here for the first time Galen refers directly to the ‘sophists’ 
(rather than to ‘sophistical arguments’ as at 90,6). It seems clear 
that Galen is not specifving any contemporaries of his, the members 
of the so-called Second Sophistic, one of whom was Aristides Aelius, 
whom Galen once met. Such sophists of the second century A.D. 
were primarily rhetoricians. On this subject, see G. W. Bowersock, 
Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1969), pp. 8, 62. 

The sophists Galen is referring to at 92,14, on the other hand, 
are men who argue unscrupulously for anv conclusion, like Diony- 
sodorus and Euthydemus in Plato’s Euthydemus. For Galen, a 
sophist is a man who depends on sophistical premises to draw his 
conclusion, and a typical sort of sophistical premise is one that 
consists of an ambiguous sentence. For example, in De Placitis 2 
(Miller ed.) Vol. I, p. 212, ll. 2-5, Galen refers to an ambiguous 
premise used by Zeno (the founder of Stoicism), to show that the 
mind is not in the brain. Galen writes, ‘Now if Zeno was aware of 
this fraud and made use of it intentionally, he would be a sophist, 
not a philosopher; if he used it in ignorance and unintentionally, 
his training in logic was deficient,’ (DeLacy translation). This 
passage in De Placitis clearly supports the claim that for Galen, 
the sophists are men who intentionally use spurious arguments. 
This is also Aristotle’s view. See Rhet. 1. 1. 1355%17-18, ‘What 
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makes a man a ‘sophist’ is not his faculty, but his moral purpose’ 
(Oxford translation). 

92,18. Kalbfleisch’s addition of “xaxta’ here is surely warranted 
by the sense—Vice is the failure of the corresponding virtue. 
Though not an exact quotation from any of the dialogues, this 
principle is of course Platonic. For example, at Resp. 1. 353br- 
353c4, the eyes’ proper virtue is said to be sight and their proper 
vice blindness; clearly the latter would be the ‘failure’ of the 
former. ‘Failure’ here means ‘negation’ or ‘privation.’ 

92,19-20. Galen states that the principle, ‘The excellence and 
the virtue of anything are in its function,’ has been proved 
(anodcixvuut) in other discussions, but it is unclear what these 
are. Gabler does not justify his ascription of these discussions to 
Galen (in ‘Index Nominum,’ p. 36 of the Gabler edition, where 
‘év &tépo1c Adyouc’ is listed under the entry Galenus). 

92,20. ‘“mpdco 6 népuxev 4 yéyovev’ is literally ‘that for which a 
thing is suited by nature or that for which a thing has come into 
being,’ and it is rendered ‘function’ in the translation beginning 
at 92,21-22. Galen’s language here resembles Plato’s, especially 
at Resp. 10. 601d5-6, where Plato writes: 


And... the excellence or beauty or rightness of any implement 
or living creature or action has reference to the use for which 


aN 


it is made or designed by nature (merounuévoc % meqpuxéc), 
(Cornford translation). 


The pairs of verbs rowodpai—vm, yiyvouat—pvdw, seem to point to 
the observance of the same distinction between the object in question 
being natural (a man at 92,20, an eye at 94,5), or not (a blade at 
92,2I, a pipe for Plato at Resp. 10. borer). In this way, mpd¢ 4 
mépuxev specifies the function of natural objects, whereas mpd¢ 6 
yéyovev refers to the function of artifacts. 

That Galen preserves this awkward locution (91,2I1-22; 94,7) even 
in regard to language is a sign that he does not wish to run afoul 
of the véuoc-eborg controversy, insofar as it bears on the nature of 
language in this introductory treatise on ambiguity and fallacy 
due to language. Taking cither side on the question of the origin 
of language, would obscure more than it would illuminate these 
topics. External evidence suggests, however, that Galen adheres 
to the position that language is an artifact, or exists by convention 
in the sense that there is no natural connection between names and 
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what they signify. For example, in De Methodo Medendi 1 (Ktihn 
ed.) Vol. X, p. 45, Galen recommends that a speaker fix the 
meanings of his terms at the beginning of a discourse as a require- 
ment of its being methodical. 

It may be mentioned that Galen’s catalogue of his works (De 
Libris Propriis (Kiihn ed.) Vol. XIX, pp. 43-48), fails to include 
any title for a work devoted to the topic of nature-convention in 
regard to language. Perhaps the controversy seemed to Galen to 
be a red herring, or to be resolved by Aristotle (De Int. 2. 16719), 
and reopened wrongly in favor of ‘nature’ by the Stoics. (The 
Stoic writings contain etymological entries with some frequency. 
Appeals to the genesis of a word often support philosophical 
theses for them (see Diog. Laert. 7. 108; 114; 147). Galen’s custom 
is to inquire into the usage of a term, not into its linguistic history. 
For an example, see Galen’s De Anim: Peccatis Dignoscendis 2 
(Scripta Minora) Vol. II, p. 45, Il. 4-9. 

92,22. The force of the ‘paivoua’ here is not to indicate hesitation 
or doubt that the function of language is to signify, but rather to 
suggest the following: that when you think about it, sure enough, 
signifying is the one function of language. 

94,1. Here Galen asserts that the excellence and poor quality 
of a thing are in its function. Galen’s language (and corresponding 
conceptual apparatus) parallels both Plato’s at Resp. 1 and 
Aristotle’s at E.N. 1. 7. 1097°24-1098820. At Resp. I. 353b2-3, in 
an exchange between Socrates and Thrasymachus, it is agreed that 
each thing that has a function (Zpyov) has a virtue, and Socrates 
induces Thrasymachus to assent to the following: ‘... that there 
is always some specific virtue which enables them ‘sc. things with 
a function] to work well (ed); and if they are deprived of that 
virtue, they work badly (xaxéic),’ (Resp. 1. 353c6-7, Cornford 
translation). 

94,3. I have rendered ‘edapuoortt«’ as ‘sonority’ in the translation. 
It occurs at Resp. 3. 400d11-400e1, where Socrates states that 
‘excellence of form and content in discourse and of musical ex- 
pression (evapuootia) and rhythm, and grace of form and move- 
ment, all depend on goodness of nature. . . .. (Cornford translation). 
‘evaonootia would appear to be the good musical quality that is 
present in language especially suited to being sung; indubitably 
among modern languages Italian would qualify as being such. 
Sonority is a virtue of language gua sound, not qua signifier. The 
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other accidental virtue of language, calligraphy, consists of its 
being written in an attractive manner, and is the virtue of language 
qua system of inscriptions. 

94,7. The translation is based on an addition of ‘todo’ before 
‘ted at 94,7. By breviloquy Galen here identifies the virtue of a 
thing and that thing’s function, ‘todto mode 5 mépuxev } yéyovev.’ 
The ellipse is acceptable given the formula Galen states at 92,20. 
Of course, what Galen means is that the virtue of a thing resides 
in its proper function. 

94,8. Gabler’s conjecture ‘AgBor’ at 94,8 is as dubious as the 
Charterian and Kiihn addition of ‘yvoty,’ since the hiatus resulting 
from both emendations is of a type not countenanced by Galen, 
(see Gabler, pp. xiii-xiv, and Galen, Institutio Logica (Kalbfleisch 
ed.), p. viii). Because the sense of the passage warrants ‘A&fot,’ 
I accept Prof. DeLacy’s suggestion to insert ‘Ac@o.’ after ‘&v’ and 
before ‘ttc,’ (i.e., aS “av AdBot tuc,’), thus preventing the hiatus. 
There is a parallel to this in De Placitis 3 (Miller ed.) Vol. I, 
p. 271, namely ‘ay zyou ttc.’ 

94,11. Gabler’s addition at 94,11, ‘avnxer, xaxla tio AsEews 
Zotat to’ makes sense of the text and of Galen’s overall line of 
argument in Chapter 2. The hiatus produced is of a sort allowed 
by Galen (namely, after vowels that admit elision). On this see, 
Gabler, pp. xlii-xiv, and Galen, Instituto Logica (Kalbfleisch ed.), 
p. viii. 

96,1. ‘SidAextoc’ here refers to a foreign language; i.e., any 
language that conveys meaning for members of one linguistic 
community but not for members of another. Persian and Ethiopian, 
though bona fide languages, do not signify ‘for us’ Galen explains, 
and are hence foreign languages. The notion of a word being 
foreign ‘for us’ is present in Aristotle (Poet. 21. 1457°1-6), who 
claims that the word ‘otyvvov’ is an ordinary word in Cyprus, but 
is foreign (yA@tt«), (and presumably insignificant) for us. 

96,3. If we accept Gabler’s emendation ‘novotuev xptow, then 
Galen is saying that the reason why we can declare one insig- 
nificant language (for us) superior to another is that we are making 
a judgment of gwvn (sound) rather than of Aé&¢ (language). Here 
we find that Galen’s distinction between sound and language qua 
signifier coincides with the Stoic distinction between sound (pavy) 
or articulate sound (Agétc), and language which signifies (Aoyoc). 
See Diocles of Magnesia in Diog. Laert. 7. 57, (also, SVF III, p. 


203, #20), 
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96,4-5. The Kalbfleisch additions of ‘ré,’ ‘xaxtav,’ and ‘-to’ 
make sense of this passage. Here Galen is grinding one of his 
favorite axes, claiming that this error (of mistaking ‘not signifying’ 
for ‘not signifying well’ as the vice of language) results from a 
failure to distinguish unlike things which happen to resemble each 
other in certain respects. This error is pointed out by Plato (Phaedrus 
202b2-3), and Galen cites it, for example, in his De .1aim Peccatis 


Dignoscendis 2 (Scripta Minora) Vol. I, p. 48): 


The large number of [philosophical] sects makes it clear that 
some charlatans are winning disciples; it is also clear that 
these charlatans would not have convinced anybody to accept 
their teachings as true unless they bore a certain similarity 
to the truth. Nor should we think that this similarity is a 
slight one. 


(The translation of this passage is by Paul Harkins, in Galen On 
the Passions and Errors of the Soul (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1963), p. 76.) 

96,7-8. The Limanus, Charterian, Kiihn, and Gabler addition 
of ‘uy’ at 96,7 is needed to make the passage and the argument in 
it intelligible. By ‘ét.’ in 96,8 Galen seems to recognize ambiguity 
as the formal cause of signifying well. The force of 96,7-8 is to 
indicate that signifying ambiguously is what we mean by signifying 
poorly. 

96,10-14. As Gabler notes in his apparatus, the principle at 
96,11-12, ‘Every corruptible thing is corrupted by its own vice,’ 
is based on Resp. 10. 609A-C, where Plato tries to prove that the 
soul is immortal by showing that if injustice, the proper vice of the 
soul, cannot destroy it, no other vice can. (I render ‘plow’ by 
‘to corrupt, and ‘dag@etew’ by ‘to destroy.’) Plato’s point is that 
the soul is corrupted by injustice, but not destroyed by it. Clearly 
then Galen is diverging from the Platonic premise. If he were 
faithful to it, then ‘not signifying’ would be the vice of language, 
for it destroys language on Galen’s theory. Hence, though he 
appeals to Platonic authority in proposing an independent argument 
to show that ambiguity is the vice of language, Galen alters the 
Platonic principle he is invoking. 

96,16. ‘evdere’ (‘elliptical utterance’ ) is the opposite of redundance. 
On this, see Apollonius Dyscolus Syntax 133. 15. ‘yaxpodoyte’ 
(‘prolixity’) occurs in Plato (Gorgias 449c5) and in Aristotle (Rhet. 
3. 17. 141824). 
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98,3-4. After the dagger, rather than ‘tx Aéywv’ I read Gabler’s 
suggestion of ‘éx tivewv,’ and the translation is based on this emen- 
dation. The sense is natural, for Galen is asking of what a sentence 
consists, a question which is answered at 98,5-6. 

98,4. ‘xpdtacic’ is, of course, the Aristotelian term for premise. 
See An. Pr. I. I. 24°16 and 1. 25. 4232-33. But in other places, 
notably his Institutio Logica 4. 8, and 20. 5, Galen prefers the Stoic 
term for premise, ‘Ayjuye.’ See Diog. Laert. 7. 45, 77. 

98,5-6. Clearly Galen’s syntactic analysis of a sentence is 
oversimplified for the purpose at hand. In the Insiitutio Logica 2. 
2-3, Galen gives a more thorough description of a premise in terms 
of subject, predicate, and auxiliary (éxipeyua), which is the copula 
in that context. We recall previous definitions of the sentence in 
Greek philosophy: At Sophist 262c9-262d4 the Stranger induces 
Theaetetus to agree that ‘A man understands’ is a Adyoo of the 
first (simplest) and shortest kind, because ‘now it gives information 
about facts or events in the present or past or future: it does not 
merely name something but gets you somewhere by weaving 
together (ocvumdAéxw) verbs with names’ (Cornford translation). In 
the Cratylus Plato describes a sentence as a composite of names 
(ovouatx) and verbs (6yuat«), (425A). For other Platonic remarks 
on the sentence, see supra p. 37, n. 21. 

At De Int. 4. 1626, Aristotle defines a Aéyoc¢ (meaning ‘phrase’) 
as ‘significant sound, of which some part is significant in separa- 
tion,’ and at Poet. 20. 1457823, as ‘composite significant sound, 
of which some parts signify something by themselves.’ He defines 
a declarative sentence (&mopavttxdc Adyos¢) as one which may be 
true or false (De Int. 4. 1782-3), which must include a verb (De 
Int. 5. 17®10), and which signifies concerning some subject whether 
some attribute belongs to it or not (De Int. 5. 17423-24). 

Dionysius Thrax states that a Aéyoc is a combination of words 
that makes plain a complete thought, (if we read ‘AgZewv’ for 
‘néEews’), in Ars Grammatica, ed. G. Uhlig, p. 22, 1. 5. 

And Ps.-Alexander (Commentarius, p. 28, 1. 8) seems to lift his 
definition of a sentence straight from De Captionibus, saying that 
a sentence is a combination of évéuet«. Plainly Galen’s definition 
is most akin to those of Plato (as a composite of nouns and verbs), 
and less so to those of Aristotle and the grammarian Dionysius 
Thrax. 

The problem in rendering some of the grammatical terms that 
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occur at 98,5-6 has been pointed out by P.B. R. Forbes, in 
‘Greek Pioneers in Philology and Grammar,’ Classical Review 
XLVII (July, 1933), 109: ‘In all such discussions by the pioneers 
in grammar a just translation is difficult since the terms in the 
Greek (like dvouza) are everyday words, whereas in English ‘noun’ 
means nothing outside the grammar-school.’ 

98,7. ‘Sid 1d Yvwetudtepov’ may also be rendered ‘because 
names (i.e., nouns and adjectives) are the more familiar form of 
words,’ but this does not seem right, for verbs are just as ‘familiar’ 
in language as nouns and adjectives. In any case, Galen is bowing 
to ‘ordinary’ Greek parlance by using ‘dvéuerta’ to cover all words. 
Prof. DeLacy has pointed out to me that when there is a conflict 
between popular usage and medically justified usage, Galen often 
accepts the former. For example, the carotid arteries (xapwtidec) 
have nothing to do with xapoc¢ (stupefaction), but Galen uses the 
term ‘xapwtides’ anyway. See De Placitis 1 (Miller ed.) Vol. I, 
p. 151 and De Placitis 2 (Miiller ed.) Vol. I, pp. 228-29. In this 
passage in De Captionibus Galen seems to be accepting ordinary 
usage in spite of the fact that it means that a verb is called an 
dvown. 

98,9-10. Although the text here is corrupt, the occurrence of the 
terms ‘AiQoc’ and ‘ovyxetuevov’ (‘stone’ and ‘composite’) warrants 
the claim that Galen is appealing to an architectural analogy. 
Analogies with houses or house building, perhaps reflecting the 
fact that his father was an architect, are not uncommon in Galen. 
See his De Constitutione Artis Medicae ad Patrophilum (Ixtihn ed.) 
Vol. I, p. 227 (cited by Gilbert, p. 17). The occurrence of these 
two terms is consistent with Kalbfleisch’s proposed addition, 
which is included in the Gabler apparatus. Hence 98,g-r0 would read 
as follows: ‘Eyou xat’ oixtav xaxdv obdév évdelxvvcbat map” Exacta Tédv 
AMOwy 7 +o cuyxetucvov.’ The lexical-syntactic distinction in a 
sentence is similar to the case of a house where there is nothing 
one can find fault with besides the stones taken severally, or the 
composite, the structure of the house as a whole. 

It is clear that a sentence that is ambiguous in only one way 
cannot be both lexically and syntactically ambiguous. Borderline 
cases do crop up, however, that Galen does not adjudicate in this 
respect. For example, the sentence, ‘The violinist was poor,’ 
(Quine, Word and Object, p. 134). One might claim that it is simply 
a case of lexical ambiguity, ‘poor’ meaning ‘impoverished’ and 
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‘of inferior quality.’ However, Quine holds that such ambiguity is 
syntactic. What is ambiguous in that case is the predicative 
position as between being truly predicative and syncategorematic 
(Quine, p. 134). 

98,12. For the identity of these other discussions, see supra 
PP. 54-55: 

98,13-16. As Gabler point out in his apparatus, Ps.-Alexander 
(Commentarius, p. 22, 1. 3 to p. 23, 1. 2) quotes Galen’s 98,13-16 
nearly verbatim. The major difference is that ‘6’ at 98,14 anaphori- 
cally refers to one of of stpyuévor tpdmo. (98,13 ‘the modes of 
ambiguity’), whereas Ps.-Alexander speaks of of cogicwot as being 
actually ambiguous. 

100,4-6. According to the Ambrosian MS. and the Aldine and 
Basel editions, Galen’s example of the mode Accent is dg0¢ éotyxev, 
with smooth breathings and acute accents over the first letter of 
each word (100,5). That these texts are at least partially corrupt 
is immediately suggested from the fact that there is no such word 
as ‘totyxev’ in Greek. The word intended is clearly ‘éornxev.’ The 
problem with the example is that it is singularly unambiguous as 
stated in these editions; it means precisely one thing, ‘a hill stands’ 
whether it is written or spoken. But in this passage, Galen is 
saying that a difference in accentuation (which includes breathings) 
‘draws the word in either of two directions’ (as in the case of ‘opoc¢ 
gotyxev’). And it seems that what this difference in accentuation 
operates on is the unaccented unit ‘opoc’—hence, I accept the 
Kiihn, Gabler formulation of Galen’s example of Accent, ‘opoc 
Eotyxev.’ 

100,6-11. When the ambiguity of a sentence is due to the occur- 
rence of ‘Nedmodtc’ (‘Naples’), ‘xadooxdyabdc’ (‘noble’), and 
‘adbantetc’ (‘flute-girl’, an example of Stoic origin, see Diog. Laert. 
7. 62, and 106,10), these sentences are syntactically ambiguous. 
Written in scviptura continua or pronounced indistinctly without 
pause these units resemble the phrases “Né« zdAtc’ (‘new city’), 
‘xardoo xeya8dc’ (‘handsome and good’), and ‘atay tetc’ (‘a court 
three times’). Admittedly such cases of Combination and Division, 
(when spoken without pause and clearly enunciated as such) may 
be taken as combined rather than divided, and hence as unam- 
biguous. But this only suggests that these are bad examples of 
Combination and Division. The paradigmatic case of this mode is 
the sentence which when distinctly articulated without pause 
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remains ambiguous, like, ‘Ilevryxovt’ dvdediv éxatov Atme Siog 
"Ayarsic’ (88,78). 

100,18. ‘Ox%tecov’ may be rendered ‘another meaning.’ Cf. 100,15 
and 102,8. 

102,2-3. The text for the example of Combination and Divi- 
sion is corrupt in the tradition, and the Limanus correction of 
‘gy’ for ‘dv’ at r02,3, and the Gabler insertion of ‘té’ at 102,2 
seem acceptable. However, Gabler’s reconstruction of the fallacy, 
‘verbum 716 Aoyixdv est unum; +o Aoytxdv proprium est hominis: 
componit sophista concludens to Aoywmov esse unum proprium 
hominis neques aliis rebus eum a ceteris distingui, 1s not persuasive 
in that it depends on an artifice in the reading of the conclusion. 
See Gabler, ‘Observationes,’ pp. 23-24. That is, Gabler’s recon- 
struction of Galen’s example would read as follows in English: 


(r) The word ‘Rational’ is one (thing). 
(2) The Rational is a proprium of man. 
.. (3) The Rational is (the) one proprium of man (102,2-3 


The artifice is the inclusion of the (equivalent of the) definite 
article, that is, concluding that Rational is the one and only 
proprium of man. The rendering included in the translation (supra 
p. 102*) is a better reading of the Greek, and the conclusion it 
draws is completely unreasonable, a characteristic feature of 
sophistic argumentation. 

In Greek, the conclusion is “td Aoyixdov Koa Ev tdtov &vOowmov.’ If 
it is divided after ‘Aoyixdv,’ then ‘gv’ is combined with ‘tdrov 
&vOpmmov,’ and as such may be rendered ‘The Rational is one 
proprium of man.’ But the sophist takes this same sentence and 
divides it after ‘év,’ (by pause or punctuation), in which case it 
may be rendered ‘The Rational one is a proprium of man.’ 
102,3-4. Gabler’s text is hopelessly corrupt, for there are two 
occurrences of ‘époc,’ and none of ‘6poc.’ Presumably the fallacy 
occurs when it is written without accentuation added or pro- 
nounced indistinctly, but for the purposes of illustration the 
accents are shown. Standard examples of the fallacy Accent turn 
on the ambiguity between ‘opoc’ as either ‘époc’ or ‘époc.’ One 
might cite the Anonymous In Avistotelis Sophisticos Elenchos 
Paraphrasis, ed. by M. Hayduck, (Berlin: C.J.A.G., 1883), Vol. 
XXIII, Pts. 1-2, p. 9, ll. 3-4: ‘The logical mortal animal is a 
definition (6g0¢). The hill (é90¢) stands. Thus, the logical mortal 
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animal stands.’ A similar example is at Ps.-Alexander (Com- 
mentarius), p. 33, ll. 3-5. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that Galen is providing an 
example akin to these. Hence, with some justification we might 
accept Gabler’s possible reconstruction of the text (as included 
in his ‘Observationes,’ p. 24), and accordingly read r02,3-4 as 
follows: 


nal et doo évtavOa Eatyxev E<mov éotl> Tb ywotov: 
Bld a 8. ~ i ~ 2 
bpog 8 évtavOa ody Eotyxev: <ywetov Kpa evratiOa obx Zotiv>. 


Literally it may be rendered: ‘If the boundary stands there where 
the estate stands but a hill does not stand there, hence the estate 
is not there.’ As such, the consequent is not even an independent 
assertion. But if we reverse the order of the first premise (to make 
it otherwise valid), and transform it so as to give it syllogistic 
form, the sophism may be read as follows: 


(1) If his estate is there, then the boundary (ép0¢) stands 
there. 
(2) A hill (8e0¢) does not stand there. 
... (3) His estate is not there, (by modus tollens). 


Clearly, in the second premise the sophist is trading on the am- 
biguity of ‘opoc,’ and reasoning as if it had the same meaning as 
‘opoc’ in the first premise, which it does not. 

102,9-11. The translation given for this passage disregards 
Gabler’s additions of ‘td’ and ‘odx axerBec,’ and at the suggestion 


of Prof. DeLacy adds ‘év’ after ‘ciow,’ and ‘ot’ after ‘siSoc’ in line 
II, so that it reads as follows after Gabler’s dagger: 


of usv ydo low, <@v> TO eldoc <ol> copratal BudCovtar. 


Those which are the same are the cases of actual ambiguity, which 
the sophists do violence to by taking them in distinct senses, though 
preserving their form intact. Apparently the first occurrence of ‘ol’ 
in 102,70 refers anaphorically not only to ‘Adyou,’ but also to ‘dvouara’ 
in ro2,r0. Although ‘ot’ is not exactly an attributive adjective, it 
may behave like one. On the agreement of attributive adjective 
with the nearest of two substantives with different genders, see 
Smyth, p. 275, sec. 1030. 

102,16. The question of the reference of ‘x&@ &Adwv’ (‘and from 
other treatises’) has not been discussed, much less determined by 
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previous Galenic scholarship. See supra p. 46 for my sugges- 
tion. 

102,18. Textual corruption at 102,18 has tempted Gabler to 
change the Ambrosian, Aldine, and Basel ‘otv’ to ‘odx’ and to 
insert ‘dv d&AAws ovuBaty’ at to2,18. This last emendation is in- 
spired by Galen’s locution at ro2,z, that fallacies due to language 
‘otherwise would not arise’ than by the sophists’ trading on the 
ambiguity in their component sentences, and this alteration seems 
acceptable. 

104,1. As we recall from the Institutio Logica 1. 4, Galen defines 
a syllogism as ‘the entire form of speech through which, when 
certain things are agreed to, a conclusion is inferred’ (translation 
by John S. Kieffer). Thus, for Galen a syllogism may be an Aris- 
totelian categorical, a Stoic hypothetical, or one of his own 
relational syllogisms. On this topic, see Galen’s Institutio Logica 
7, tage. 10. I, 

104,3-4. Gabler’s insertion here is acceptable, given the sense of 
the passage. Galen tolerates the hiatus that is created between 
‘ety’ and ‘bmapyew.’ On this, see Gabler, p. xiv. 

106,1. Through 108,13, this chapter appears in SVF II, #153. 
106,7. ‘Svapopat’ here refers to the distinctions that the Stoics 
make in their analysis of ambiguity, and ‘diapopa’ is rendered 
‘kind’ to distinguish it from the Galenic ‘eidoc’ (‘species’) or ‘“ted70c’ 
(mode): 

106,8. It seems reasonable to suppose that the more subtle 
gentlemen of the Stoa, the expounders of the teaching Galen 
adumbrates in Chapter 4, are Chrysippus and his followers, 
especially Diogenes of Babylonia. Other possible candidates are 
Zeno of Citium, who is reported to have written two books on 
Elenchus (Diog. Laert. 7. 4, also SVF I, #41), and Sphaerus, a 
contemporary of Chrysippus and fellow student of Cleanthes. 
Sphaerus is said to have written one treatise on the subject of 
ambiguity, entitled ‘Ilept d&upiBorrdv,’ (Diog. Laert. 7. 178, also 
SVF I, #620). That Galen is referring to Zeno is unlikely because 
of the degree of systematization in the Stoic enumeration—such 
refinement is a mark of later (Chrysippean) endeavor. 

The following considerations militate against the view that 
Sphaerus is one of the philosophers Galen is referring to here: 
Galen’s terminology in the first part of Chapter 4 (before r08,ro) 
is strikingly different from what has preceded in the treatise. 
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For example, he uses ‘zuoBodrtia’ as a general term for ambiguity, 
whereas earlier it refers strictly to the mode of actual syntactic 
ambiguity. It seems plain that Galen is writing this chapter with 
a Stoic document in hand, from which he is quoting (or at least 
paraphrasing). Now there seems good reason to believe that this 
Stoic source is one of Chrysippus’ seven treatises on ambiguity 
(Diog. Laert. 7. 193., also SVF II, #14) which collectively consist 
of seventeen books on the subject, or at least a handbook based 
on this Chrysippean teaching. However, more than one distin- 
guished gentleman is referred to by Galen, (‘dvouctoucr’ at 106,9 is 
plural), and it seems reasonable to suppose that this or these 
person(s) are in agreement with Chrysippus on this doctrine. Hence, 
it is my view that these more subtle Stoics are Chrysippus and his 
followers. Sphaerus is unlikely as one of these men, because he was 
not one of Chrysippus’ followers, but a rival Stoic. 

Probably one of these followers is Diogenes of Babylonia, to 
whom von Arnim ascribes the Stoic definition of ambiguity (Diog. 
Laert. 7. 62, also SVF III, #24, p. 214, ll. 1-5, and see supra p. 59). 
The above is consistent with von Arnim’s suggestion that the whole 
Stoic discussion in De Captionibus is probably drawn from Chrysip- 
pus’ ‘Ilept &ueiBoadv,’ (SVF II, p. 46n.). 

106,9. Laccept the Kalbfleisch-Gabler alteration, ‘ctpouévou,’ from 
‘elem’ (‘to string alone’), rather than the Ambrosian MS. and the 
Aldine, von Arnim, and Kiihn editions’ ‘eiepnuévov,’ from ‘eed’ 
(‘to say’). 

106,10. It is unclear why Gabler employs majuscules or capital 
letters in scriptura continua for some examples (like the present 
one) and not for others (e.g., at 208,6). The other editions con- 
sistently use only minuscules or lower case Greek letters. 

106,14. ‘xtéotc’ here means ‘case’ in the sense of a particular 
instantiation; e.g., a case of measles. Here a case of man is some 
particular man. Galen is not referring to grammatical case by 
‘xt@owc here, though he does so at rzo,8. (For more on the subject 
of the Stoics on grammatical case, see H. Steinthal, (Geschichte), 
pp. 301ff., and A. A. Long, ‘Language and Thought in Stoicism,’ 
in Problems in Stoicism, ed. by A. A. Long (London: The Athlone 
Press, I971), pp. 104-06.) 

Steinthal (p. 304) suggests this ontological sense of ‘ntdotc’ for 
the Stoics. He argues that they believe a mtéotc is the sole reality 
which we encounter (xpoontntetv, tvyyavetv) in contrast to general 
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qualities (yevixtv zordv) or other abstractions which are dompata 
(incorporeals). (Odsta as essence in the Aristotelian sense, I propose, 
is just such an abstraction for the Stoics, and is the natural contrast 
to nt@atc at 106,14.) Steinthal cites fragments which suggest this 
view, one of which is ‘Xoeboimmog to pev yevixdv HOD vontév, Oo dé 
eidixdyv mooontntoy 750 aicbyctév, (Chrysippus (says) the generic 
pleasant is conceivable, but that the specific and encountered 
pleasant is perceivable,’ (my translation; Steinthal cites Prantl, 
p. 420, n. 58 for this fragment, which may be found in John 
Stobaeus Anthologica Vol. I, ed. by C. Wachsmuth, (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1958), p. 477, ll. 1-2). 

In Die Prinzipien dey Stoischen Grammatik (ikostock, 1943). p. 98, 
Hans-Erich Miiller cites two passages in which ‘mréotc’ has the 
same meaning as ‘Fall’ in German, that is, ‘a particular case.’ They 
are from the Scholia in Dionysius Thrax’ Ars Grammatica (Gram- 
matict Graect I, 3, ed. by A. Hilgard (Leipzig: Teubner, rgor): 
xa00 sv yxo mémTMXEV ab TOD xOLVOD cic IdLd6THTA, dvoudTeTAL MTBOLC 
(p. 231, 1. 22), and 67 méxtwxev éx tod d&cwpdtov xal yevixod cic td 
eldixdv, (p. 383, 1. 5). In these parallel passages, a mtéotc is a 
particular case or instantiation, ‘das einzelne besondere ‘‘Fallen’”’ 
des Allgemeinen, das ‘““Vorkommen”’ des Allgemeinen,’ (Miiller, p. 
93). Hence, there is some external evidence to support the inter- 
pretation that a mtéotc for the Stoics at times designates a specific 
case of a univeral, like Man. 

106,14-16. I accept Gabler’s reading, ‘adc éotww vide’ which is in- 
spired by Soph. El. 14. 17939-18087. Liddell and Scott list no suitable 
sense of “ro dua wéoov;’ (see LSJ s.v. wécog TIId, where ‘to d1& pécov’ 
is said to mean ‘middle,’ and ‘d:é péoou,’ ‘the use of parenthesis’ 
as a figure of speech). It appears to be a rare Stoic technical term, 
occurring nowhere else in the doxographical tradition. The sense 
of the passage suggests its rendering as ‘mediating term.’ 
106,16. It may be noted that in French, unlike Greek, a pleonastic 
ne (i.e., one which does not negate an infinitive or clause in secondary 
sequence), can be distinguished from the ve as an ordinary sign of 
negation, for pas regularly follows the ne when negation is intended. 
106,17-108,1. ‘dupido%oc’ occurs here for the only time in this 
treatise. Presumably it is a Stoic variant of ‘&uetBodoc,’ meaning 
‘ambiguous.’ 

108,1-3. In Galen’s report, what I term ‘Insignificant Part 
Construal’ is described as the ambiguity which arises from the 
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failure (of a sentence) to make clear which insignificant part is 
construed with what. I conjecture that the Stoics use the term 
‘udptov’ here, instead of ‘uéoncg’ because ‘udprov’ has a broader 
sense—a woetov is any constituent part (of a sentence, for example), 
whereas ‘yépoc’ for the Stoics (in a grammatical context) would 
indicate a part of speech, (see Diog. Laert. 7. 57). Hence a letter, 
syllable, or perhaps even a connective counts as an insignificant 
pootov, but at least on Galen’s view, punctuation, pause, and 
accentuation is excluded. 

108,3-4. The tradition is corrupt at ro8,3 and von Arnim’s 
restoration of the example which occurs there (accepted by Gabler), 
which is based on Iliad 23. 382, seems correct. Furthermore, 
Gabler’s additions of ‘y’ at ro8,3, and ‘} modzov 7 tedkevtatov’ and 
‘# at r08,4 capture precisely the sense of the Stoic explanation 
of the example’s ambiguity. According to the Gabler reconstruction, 
the Stoics tell us that what is ambiguous in ‘KAINYKENH- 
ITAPEAAXZEN’ is that the letter or element y could occur (be 
construed) as the first or final letter of a word (as ‘jap’ (‘liver’) 
or ‘xevy’ (‘void’) respectively) or as a disjunctive connective 
(a dtalevxtixdv). See supra p. 66, n. 51, for the Stoic definition of 
‘SiaCevxtixdv.’ Clearly, y, a letter, is the insignificant part capable 
of being construed in more than one way. 

108,4-6. ‘Significant Part Construal’ names a kind of am- 
biguity which is due to the failure of a sentence to make plain 
what significant constituent part is construed with what. These 
wopta are words (excluding connectives, see supra p. 66, n. 51, 
since connectives do not signify) and perhaps even phrases. Galen 
omits any explanation for the example he provides of the Stoic 
type of ambiguity, and this together with the fact that the example 
at 208,6 is the same one Galen himself uses to illustrate the mode 
Combination and Division (at 88,18, which is straight from Aris- 
totle’s Soph. El. 4. 166237-38), leads one to believe that Galen has 
decided to ignore the Stoics’ own example (whatever that may 
have been). As far as Galen is concerned, ‘Ilevrjxove’ avdpdiv 
éxatov Aime Siog “AytAredc’ is sufficient as far as exemplifying 
‘Significant Part Construal.’ 

108,7-8. The tradition is corrupt here. The Charterian, Kihn, 
von Arnim, and Gabler ‘3yAotca« tt’ seems preferable to the Am- 
brosian, Aldine, and Basel ‘SyAovét’ at r08,7. The Charterian, 
Kiihn, von Arnim, and Gabler reading of the example at 108,5 
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as ‘AIQNOEQNEXTIN’ is warranted by the explanation that 
follows at 108,8-9: The Ambrosian MS. reads ‘ejew,’ and the Aldine 
and Basel editions have ‘e¥oewv,’ for ‘EXTIN.’ In contrast to the 
example provided for the seventh kind of Stoic ambiguity, this 
example is typically Stoic by virtue of the use of the names ‘Dion’ 
and ‘Theon’ which occur frequently in Stoic discussions. For 
example, see Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. 8. 12, Diog. Laert. 7. 73-79, 
andeSVE Il,4367. 

108,9. On one reading of the example in question, it refers to the 
‘Smapetc,’ (‘existence’) of both men. A. A. Long (in ‘Language and 
Thought in Stoicism,’ p. 89), specifies the following senses of 
‘Omépyetv,’ in philosophical Greek: ‘(r) “‘exist’’ in contrast with 
appear or seem; (2) ‘“‘be the case’’ (be true); (3) ““be present in” 
or “‘be predicated of’ a subject; (4) “‘be real’ or “‘be genuine.”’’ 
I take ‘bmap&tc’ here, the abstract nominalization of ‘dmapyet,’ to 
signify “‘existence.”’ 

110,12. Gabler’s emendation here, the alteration of the tradition’s 
‘Béatwv’ to ‘odvOectv’ seems plausible. I take the expression ‘rapa 
chy ovvOeow’ at 110,12 to be elliptical for ‘napa thy abvOcaw xai 
Statoeow, which occurs at 88,75-16 and at 98,17. Gabler agrees with 
this interpretation; (see his ‘Index Verborum,’ s.v. ‘abvOeatc,’ 
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